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Oil, Water, and Nationalism in the Middle East 


by Edwin M. J. Kretzmann 


Public Affairs Adviser, Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs * 


It seems particularly appropriate that we 
should discuss the region of the Middle East here 
in southern California. The experts tell me that 
in area and climatic regime the eastern Mediter- 
ranean is comparable to coastal southern Cali- 
fornia with the important difference that the 
Mediterranean area is hotter and has no snow- 
capped mountains to supply snowmelt waters for 
irrigation. In both areas the natural low-level 
landscape is a semidesert with much more desola- 
tion in the eastern Mediterranean due to defor- 
estation, serious overgrazing, and soil erosion. 

The ruins of ancient towns in what is now desert 
and the evidence of former agriculture in areas 
now desolate suggest cyclic changes in rainfall, 
but there is no positive evidence to demonstrate 
that the average temperature and _ rainfall 
throughout Biblical times were materially differ- 
ent from today. It is probable that some of the 
glowing accounts of agriculture recorded in lit- 
erature available from the pre-Christian era were 
merely in contrast to the surrounding desert. 
Archeological evidence points to the fact that 
ruined cities of the interior were all provided with 
large reservoirs or catch basins, which would lead 
to the conclusion that the storage of water was 
as essential then as now. Minor changes in the 
amount of precipitation, some of them extending 
perhaps over a century, may have occurred, but 
the longtime average probably has remained 
within narrow limits. Rough correlations be- 
tween the growth rate of the sequoias and moun- 
tain rainfall in Jerusalem and in central 
California suggest that both areas underwent 





1 Address made before the Institute of World Affairs 
at Pasadena, Calif., on Dec. 11. 
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parallel fluctuations. Thus, the aridity which 
sent Joseph’s brothers into Egypt is recorded in 
the California sequoias. 


Oil 

The modern history of oil development in this 
region begins with an obscure discovery made in 
Egypt in 1869. The location was near Gemsa on 
the Red Sea coast just south of the Gulf of Suez. 
During the next 40 years intermittent mining and 
drilling was carried out, and in 1909 oil was first 
produced in commercial quantities. The Gemsa 
field proved to be of minor extent but attracted 
outside attention to Egypt’s petroleum possibil- 
ities and in time led to the explorations which un- 
covered the much vaster and more accessible oil 
fields to the east and north. 

Today the oilfields of the Middle East contain 
more than two-thirds of the free world’s reserve 
of crude oil. Already they are producing one- 
fourth of the free world’s supply. The spectacu- 
lar increase in the Middle East’s reserve and pro- 
duction has taken place since the end of World 
War II. In the postwar decade the estimated re- 
serves in the Middle East have increased from 19 
billion barrels, or 38 percent of the free world’s 
total at the end of 1945, to 126 billion barrels, or 
71 percent at the end of 1955. Some of the oilfields 
there rank among the world’s largest known fields 
to date. Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Iran 
rank after the United States and Venezuela as the 
free world’s largest producing countries. 

During the past 10 years Middle East oil has 
practically replaced the Western Hemisphere in 
the markets of Europe and countries east of 
Suez. The Middle East now provides 90 percent 
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of the crude oil imported into Europe, which has 
become virtually self-sufficient in refining 
capacity. 

The oil industry has brought a new source of 
income to the governments and peoples of the 
Middle East. The annual income of these states 
from oil operations has increased from about 
$100 million in 1948 to close to $1 billion today. 
The local governments have used these funds to 
expand local services, to build schools and hos- 
pitals, to carry out development projects, and to 
encourage the investment of local and foreign 
capital in industrial expansion. The increasing 
oil revenues have materially raised the standard of 
life of millions of people. In addition, the oil in- 
dustry directly employs tens of thousands of Arab 
nationals, and allied industries provide a liveli- 
hood for many thousands more. 

The principal oil-producing countries in the 
Middle East today are, in order of magnitude of 
production: the Sheikhdom of Kuwait on the 
Persian Gulf, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, the 
Empire of Iran, and the Kingdom of Iraq. How- 
ever, none of the other countries in the area of 
similar geographical formation has given up 
hope of also finding oil. Less important finds 


have been made in Turkey, Egypt, and Israel. 


But almost all of the Middle Eastern states 
have a stake in the oil industry, since many of 
those who do not produce it in large quantities 
have become important factors in the industry 
because of the pipelines and other transit routes 
which cross their territory. Thus, Egypt’s Suez 
Canal has become one of the larger arteries for 
oil delivery to Europe, as was evidenced by the 
erisis which developed when the flow was inter- 
rupted last fall. Similarly Syria, which until 
now has not discovered oil in exploitable quanti- 
ties, plays a larger role through the several pipe- 
lines which transit its territory to the Mediter- 
ranean coast. Jordan and Lebanon also partici- 
pate in the income from the oil industry through 
pipelines and, in the case of the latter, through 
terminal facilities at its ports. Most recently 
Israel has supplemented its oil-producing in- 
dustry with the installation of a pipeline from 
the port of Elath on the Gulf of Aqaba to facili- 
tate the transfer of oil to the Mediterranean, but 
up until now the pipeline capacity is limited to 
quantities which are not in excess of Israel’s own 
needs. 
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Let us take a quick look at four countries in 
the area to see what the discovery of oil in large 
quantities has meant to their economies and to 
their social development. The most fabulous ex- 
ample is the one of Kuwait, a tiny Sheikhdom on 
the Persian Gulf with a total population not in 
excess of 200,000, whose previous income was 
from boatbuilding, trading, and pearl fishing. 
It is estimated that today Kuwait has a per capita 
production of 200,000 barrels of oil a year. Asa 
result of the expansion of the oil industry, Ku- 
wait’s economy has made spectacular progress. 
The Kuwait Oil Company has built a port and 
facilities for the export of petroleum, and boat 
traffic has continuously expanded. It has also 
built an entire new inland town with housing 
accommodations for its employees, a tank farm 
and industrial buildings, administrative offices, 
paved roads, public utilities, shopping centers, 
mosques, schools, and other facilities. Health 
and sanitation programs have greatly improved 
the life expectancy of the inhabitants, and tech- 
nical training is provided for the local employees. 
An interesting sidelight is the construction of a 
sea-water distillation plant whose daily produc- 
tion of close to a million gallons of fresh water, 
while uneconomical as a water-producing in- 
dustry, does supply a need which cannot be filled 
from other sources and thus furnishes the most 
needed commodity of the Middle East—water. 
Exploration for oil has also brought in supplies 
of brackish water which can be used for indus- 
trial and sanitation purposes and the irrigation 
of gardens and roadside trees. 

Saudi Arabia offers a more violent contrast 
between the old and new. Until recently the 
only wheels in the country were those on the 
primitive rigs over the water wells where donkeys 
and camels go around and around to haul up skin 
bags of the precious fluid. Now Arabs are driv- 
ing 30-ton semitrailers with 15 gears, and Arabs 
are riding planes over deserts that not long ago 
could be crossed only by weeks of travel on camel- 
back. The palace at Riyadh lies in the middle of 
this desert with complete air conditioning, elec- 
tricity, and telephone. The concept of western 
modernization has found acceptance, and there is 
great desire for still faster development. The 
most spectacular project has been the Saudi Ara- 
bian Government railway, stretching 351 miles 
from Riyadh to a deep-water port at Damman on 
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the Persian Gulf. The cost of construction, in- 
cluding port facilities, was approximately $70 
million. The first train reached Riyadh in 1951, 
and the project was turned over to the Govern- 
ment on January 1, 1953. 

In Iraq and Iran the Governments have decided 
to place a large portion of the income from oil 
production into planned development funds. In 
Iraq the new 5-year $852-million program went 
into effect on April 1, 1956, and will include ex- 
penditures for irrigation, flood control, and drain- 
age (36 percent) ; roads and bridges (19 percent) ; 
industry, mining, and electricity (14 percent) ; 
railways (5 percent); and housing and miscel- 
laneous projects (11 percent).? Several of the 
major dams have already been placed in opera- 
tion. In Iran similar development plans are in 
process but have been delayed due to the interrup- 
tion in the flow of funds caused by Premier Mos- 
sadegh’s attempt to nationalize the oil industry at 
a time when the country was not prepared to 
manage it efficiently and economically. Iran’s 
Seven-Year Plan envisages similar projects to 
those being activated in Iraq and will result in an 
overall raising of standards of living in Iran. 


Water 


Perhaps the problems of the Middle East would 
be less difficult to cope with if water were found 
in the same abundance as oil is in certain areas. 
Certainly, the entire area suffers from a preoccu- 
pation with the question of an adequate supply of 

vater, and the cutting up of the area into various 
small states, which the available sources of water 
traverse internationally, greatly complicates the 
problems of applying regional development 
schemes which must be based in the first instance 
on political agreement to share the available 
resources. 

Throughout the area life has to be planned 
around water—its absence and its rare presence. 
The gift of water appeared to Mohammed as a 
religious charity and later became a legal obliga- 
tion. Free access to water was always the right 
of the Muslim community in the areas conquered 
by the followers of Mohammed. It was Moham- 
med’s thesis that no Muslim should ever want for 


? Iraq, Department of State publication 6514, November 
1957, p. 10; for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Or 
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water, and he made of water the perfect, indis- 
pensable, and priceless element of purification to 
obtain a state of grace. The Koranic traditions 
are replete with examples of the special considera- 
tion given to water. One of its dicta runs: “No 
one can refuse surplus water without sinning 
against Allah and against man.” Among the 
persons whom Allah will ignore on the day of 
resurrection is the man who having water in 
excess of his needs refuses it to a traveler. The 
Koranic tradition also established the priority in 
the use of wells as follows: “First, the person 
suffering most from the lack of water; second, the 
person who had dug the well; third, the traveler 
who is also entitled to ask the well-digger to sup- 
ply him with cords and a bucket to draw the 
water; fourth, the local inhabitants; fifth, the ani- 
mals of the person who dug the well; sixth, the 
animals of the traveler; and seventh, the animals 
of the inhabitants of the region.” 

Under the Ottoman Empire water laws were 
codified according to varying political situations. 
In Egypt, for example, the control of water was 
brought under municipal law on the theory that 
water belongs to the state and its distribution is to 
be regulated in strict rotational turn. In other of 
the Arab States we still have traces in the modern 
law of the traditions deriving from the Koran. In 
desert areas land titles are generally valueless, 
but water is bought, sold, and ailocated sometimes 
quite independently of the land that it irrigates. 
Water rights are inherited in the same way as real 
estate. 

This preoccupation with the problems of water 
is a natural limitation upon the development of 
many of these countries, and it also serves to ex- 
plain some of the difficulties which we en- 
counter in dealing with political problems in the 
area which involve the use of water in one form or 
It is quite possible, therefore, that 
Nasser’s violent reaction to what he considered to 
be our withdrawal of a possible controlled water 
supply to be provided through the Aswan Dam 
was to some extent the traditional reaction of the 
In fact, some people go so far as to assume 
that his nationalization of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, by which he assumed sole control of that 


another. 


area. 





3 Water Laws in Moslem Countries, Dauk A. Ceponera, 
ed., Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Development Paper 438, March 1954, p. 20. 
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waterway, was designed to reciprocate in kind by 
depriving the West of its water. 

Viewed from an objective, scientific point of 
view, the answer to this problem in the Middle 
East would seem to be a coordinated, integrated 
development program to make the maximum and 
most efficient use of the available sources of water. 
A number of plans have been put forward which 
would combine the resources of the Jordan, the 
Yarmuk, the Dan, the Banias, and the Hasbani 
Rivers, and some of the natural reservoirs of the 
eastern Mediterranean shore, such as Lake Ti- 
berias, to provide controlled supply and storage 
facilities to furnish adequate amounts of water for 
seasonal irrigation and to build dams for the devel- 
opment of electric power which would promote the 
industrialization of the states in the area. None 
of these plans has been able to be brought to 
fruition because they all run into political prob- 
lems which require cooperative relationships be- 
tween the states in the area—relationships which 
are as yet nonexistent. The chief obstacles to these 
relationships are the basic Arab-Israel dispute 
and the varying concepts of nationalism which 
provide the dominating political theme in the 
area. 


Nationalism 

Two characteristics are common to all of the 
states in the area: an intensely jealous guarding 
of their newly acquired sovereignty and a passion- 
ate desire to improve and develop their economies 
in the shortest possible time. 

Most of the states in the area have acquired their 
independence and sovereignty within the last 25 
years, and, like other states which have recently 
been liberated from former colonial domination, 
they are extremely sensitive to any actions of 
policy which seem to infringe upon their sover- 
eignty. The leaders of these states are intent upon 
consolidating their political independence even to 
the point of exercising their right to make their 
own mistakes. While most of their suspicion is 
directed against the former colonial powers, this 
very tangible attitude affects their relations with 
all of the great powers. 

Concomitantly, these governments are attempt- 
ing to telescope progress and developments of the 
last century, which led to the industrialization and 
social organization of the developed countries, into 
as short a time as possible. Unfortunately, they 
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lack the resources and in many cases the most 
elementary technical know-how to achieve this 
objective. 

A basic conflict arises from the clash of these 
two desires. In order to achieve the kind of eco- 
nomic development and progress which they so 
intensely desire, they are forced to seek assistance 
from more highly developed countries whose re- 
sources in money, capital, goods, and technical 
skills are essential to facilitate economic progress 
for these countries, at least for the foreseeable 
future. On the other hand, their requests for as- 
sistance from the great powers, particularly the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R., inevitably associate them to 
some extent with the current struggle between the 
power blocs. 

The official position of the Arab States in this 
power struggle is that they wish to maintain an 
attitude of “positive neutrality.” However, in the 
light of the considerations set forth above and the 
great skill which is required to maintain this free- 
dom of action between the two great powers, the 
states of the area have experienced great difficulty 
in successfully maintaining this neutral position. 

A further complicating fact is the clash within 
the area of two conflicting types of nationalism. 
Jewish nationalism, which began as a movement 
in Europe to provide a safe haven for Jewish 
people who were being subjected from time to 
time to persecution and which reached its cres- 
cendo during the pogroms of Hilter and lesser 
dictators, has resulted in the establishment of an 
aggressively national Jewish state within the area 
traditionally inhabited over the last 2,000 years 
by Arabs. In fact, the establishment of the State 
of Israel was achieved at the expense of dispos- 
sessing close to a million Arabs from the area of 
Palestine which they had previously inhabited. 
Jewish nationalism is completely exclusive and 
has produced a vigorous forward-looking state 
which by the skills and zeal of its immigrants has 
created an economic and social structure which is 
both a challenge and an irritant to the area as a 
whole. 

Arab nationalism, on the other hand, has had 
both a slower and more diffuse development. The 
former oneness of the Arab world furnishes a 
basic belief in Arab unity. But through the cut- 
ting up of portions of this area as mandates of the 
colonial powers, certain vested interests in the pres- 
ervation of national entities have been created. 
Despite the conflict between the various persisting 
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national units, the touchstone of political activity 
in the area is a tendency on the part of the Arabs 
to make common cause and bury their own differ- 
ences whenever they are confronted by Israel or 
any of the outside powers. 

Today the Arab States are still groping toward 
a common method and an agreed goal to achieve 
their objective of uniting the Arab peoples. Some 
of the leaders, particularly in Syria and Egypt, 
seem to be heading toward a complete union. 
Leaders in other Arab States seem more inclined 
to work gradually and responsibly toward a fed- 
eration which in time would create a common 
Arab unit. At the moment, however, the Arab 
States seem capable of making common cause only 
on negative issues, such as opposition to Israel and 
actions designed to demonstrate their control over 
resources essential to the security and economic 
well-being of other parts of the world. 

The events of last year, beginning with the 
Egyptian nationalization of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany and resulting in the eventual closing of the 
canal for several months and the further inter- 
ruption of the flow of oil to Europe by the sabo- 
tage of the pipelines in Syria, resulted in great 
damage not only to the economies of Europe but 
also to the economies of Egypt and Syria as well 
as to the economies of the underdeveloped states 
east of Suez, which, in general, had condoned 
President Nasser’s action. Similarly, Premier 
Mossadegh’s efforts in Iran to bring the British to 
terms on the oil dispute resulted in a setback to 
the development plans of Iran, and only now, 3 
years after an agreement was reached, is the oil 
production of Iran returning to the level which 
it had reached in the early fifties. These events 
dramatize the need for developing a new type of 
relationship to replace the old colonial ties. In 
our judgment the best possible future for the area 
of the Middle East lies in continued association 
with the free world, economically and politically, 
on a basis of mutual, and equal, interest and re- 
spect. To that end we have been advocating the 
concept of interdependence. 


United States Policies in the Middle East 

United States policy for the Middle East is 
based upon the assumption that the area as a 
whole is strategically, economically, and politi- 
cally vital to the security interests of the United 
States and of the free world. Conversely, we be- 
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lieve that the states of the area can best achieve 
their objectives of remaining politically independ- 
ent and developing economically in association 
with the free world. 

Strategically, the area constitutes the land. 
bridge between the two continents of Eurasia and 
Africa and controls the sea and air routes to the 
subcontinent and the Indian Ocean. Economi- 
cally, the oil resources of the Middle East are es- 
sential to the continued economic and military 
strength of our European NATO partners, and 
continued mutually profitable trade in oil and 
other commodities is also essential to provide the 
Middle East with the financial and economic re- 
sources it so desperately requires to promote its 
development. Politically, it would be a great 
tragedy for the free world if the Arab-Muslim 
states felt that they could achieve their national 
destiny in association with international commu- 
nism because the consequences of such a develop- 
ment would be felt among the 300 million Mus- 
lims in the world all the way to the ends of Indo- 
nesia. 

Negatively, we are alert to the continuing desire 
of the Soviet Union, inherited from the days of 
imperialist Russia, to extend its domination over 
the area. With the failure of the postwar at- 
tempts to pursue this objective by military means, 
such as pressures on the northern province of 
Azerbaijan in Iran, the prosecution of the Com- 
munist guerrilla war in Greece, the continuing 
pressures on Turkey and the Straits, and the at- 
tempts to achieve a mandate in Libya, the Soviet 
Union has, since Stalin’s death, turned to the more 
subtle, and more successful, means of political, 
cultural, and economic penetration. To meet this 
change in tactics, but not in objectives, by the So- 
viet Union, we have kept our Middle Eastern poli- 
cies under continuing review to enable both the 
United States and the Middle Eastern states to 
achieve what we believe to be our common objec- 
tives of independence and economic progress. 

To meet the threat of Soviet domination to the 
area as a whole, we have devised the American 
Policy for the Middle East, more popularly 
known as the Eisenhower Doctrine, which was 
presented to Congress last January 5 and passed 
as a joint resolution on March 9, 1957.4 The un- 
derlying principle of the doctrine is a cooperative, 
voluntary association to achieve common objec- 


‘For text, see BULLETIN of Mar. 25, 1957, p. 481. 
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tives. If any state, or group of states, in the gen- 
eral area of the Middle East desires it, we are 
prepared to use United States military power to 
protect them from overt aggression by forces con- 
trolled by international communism. This will 
prevent Soviet miscalculation if they should de- 
cide to revert to the policy of direct military pres- 
sure. 

More importantly, we are prepared to extend 
economic and military assistance to help the states 
of the area achieve their objectives of developing 
their economy and of maintaining their internal 
security and national self-defense. The objective 
is to help provide greater political stability in the 
area and to help satisfy the growing demands for 
higher standards of living and greater participa- 
tion in the social and economic benefits derived 
from national resources. The amounts of money 
involved in terms of past aid programs are not 
large, but they provide the essential margin be- 
tween success and failure of our policies. In the 
countries with large revenues from oil, technical 
guidance and advice are sometimes the only requi- 
sites; in countries with lesser resources, the 
amounts are limited by the capacity to absorb aid 
efficiently and effectively. 

We are well aware that the effectiveness of this 


program of assistance is limited by the internal 
dissensions and political differences which beset 
The American Policy for the Middle 
East was not designed to address itself to the in- 
ternal problems of the area, even though we are 
convinced that in the long run it will help to 
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achieve settlement of these issues also. Soviet, 
Syrian, and Egyptian propaganda has achieved 
a measure of success in distortedly portraying the 
American Policy for the Middle East as an instru- 
ment for dividing the Arabs among themselves, 
but the real purpose of our efforts was to demon- 
strate to the Middle Eastern states that, when they 
are prepared to unite on constructive objectives 
for their common benefit, the American Policy for 


the Middle East is designed to help promote these 
ends. 

We continue to believe that the United Nations 
provides the best forum and the best means to pro- 
mote settlements of the troublesome internal prob- 
lems of the area. Certainly such issues as the prob- 
lem of the Arab refugees, the fixing of the final 
boundaries of the State of Israel, the relationship 
between the Arab States and Israel, and the de- 
velopment of regional water projects are all mat- 
ters with which the United Nations, either in the 
Security Council or the General Assembly, has 
been seized since their very inception. Although 
the lack of prospect of early solutions to any of . 
these problems may seem discouraging, the record 
of the United Nations in maintaining control of 
the situation at various critical junctures is good. 
We shall continue with all our power and influence 
to support efforts in the United Nations to find 
constructive solutions. 

But here again, the basic principles of United 
States foreign policy come into play. The official 
United States attitude toward the Arab-Israel 
dispute is one of “sympathetic impartiality,” 
which means we are neutral. We continue to 
hope that the newly sovereign states of the Mid- 
dle East will recognize that the stubborn pursuit 
of conflicting national objectives will, in the long 
run, act to the detriment of the area as a whole 
and provide opportunity for those who have 
selfish objectives of their own to take advantage 
of this division and conflict to preclude the 
achievement of the national objectives of any 
one of them. This realization of the interdepend- 
ence of the area, in itself and, in turn, with the 
rest of the free world where its cultural, spiritual, 
economic, and political ties are anchored, could 
be the beginning of an agreement to agree by the 
parties directly involved in the disputes. At that 
point the great influence and means of the United 
States could be effectively used to facilitate the 
complicated and difficult arrangements which 
would undoubtedly be necessary to reach solutions. 
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Progress in the Republic of China 


by Karl L. Rankin 
Ambassador to China? 


Just over a year ago I had the privilege of 
addressing this distinguished body of Chinese 
and Americans who have shared the benefits of 
education at more than 100 colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. At that time the 
entire world had been watching events in Hun- 
gary. The magnificent effort of the Hungarian 
people to regain their freedom had been ruth- 
lessly suppressed by Russian troops. Yet we had 
seen new and unmistakable evidence of highly 
significant ferment behind the iron curtain. 
Here was reason for new hope that the evil power 
of international communism was indeed weak- 
ening from within. I concluded my remarks of 
last November by pointing out the overriding ad- 
vantage enjoyed by China as compared to Hun- 
gary. That is, of course, the existence on this 
great island of Taiwan of a strong and progres- 
sive government, dedicated to bringing all of 
China, united in freedom, back into the family of 
free nations. 

My time in China is coming to an end. It is 
nearly 814 years since I went to Canton and more 
than 7 years since I arrived in Taiwan. It has 
been a period of trial but also a time of accom- 
plishment and hope. At the risk of repeating 
what is generally known, I shall review certain 
major achievements of this period. Then I shall 
venture to speak of the future. 

The successful transfer of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and a substantial part of its military 
establishment to Taiwan was in itself a notable 


accomplishment. Today, among the members of 





1 Address made at Taipei on Dec. 18 at a farewell din- 
ner given by the American University Club in honor of 
Ambassador and Mrs. Rankin. On Dec. 138 Mr. Rankin 
was appointed Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 
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the United Nations listed in order of population 
or other major resources, Free China stands in 
the upper half. Prior to my arrival in 1950 the 
Chinese had done wonders in repairing war dam-- 
age to industry and transport on this island and 
in consolidating the numerous military units 
which had come from the mainland. But inevi- 
tably much military equipment had been left be- 
hind, and modernization was necessary in any 
case. Moreover, the burden of maintaining a 
substantial military establishment and absorbing 
more than a million civilian refugees on a 
densely populated island was beyond Taiwan’s 
current economic capacity. Free China’s lim- 
ited reserves of gold and foreign exchange were 
dwindling rapidly, with the prospect of exhaus- 
tion some time in 1951. 


Role of U.S. Aid 

At that point the United States was able to 
initiate its present program of military aid and 
financial support which has permitted Free 
China to achieve the dynamic progress we see on 
Taiwan today. The Chinese military establish- 
ment has been reequipped and modernized, to 
make it one of the most effective and one of the 
two largest among the free countries of Asia. 
Meanwhile the volume of agricultural produc- 
tion has risen by 30 percent since 1951, and in- 
dustrial output has doubled. Aided also by a 
successful program of land reform, living stand- 
ards on Taiwan have risen, despite the rapid nat- 
ural increase in population, to a level higher than 
almost anywhere else in Asia. All of this has 
been accomplished mainly and indispensably by 
Chinese efforts. It is profoundly satisfying to 
me that American aid has supported these ef- 
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forts and that I have been privileged to partici- 
pate, however modestly, in these achievements. 

Social and political progress also has been 
notable on Taiwan during the past 7 years. In 
these fields the American contribution has been a 
relatively minor one, and properly so. In certain 
kinds of social and educational work, citizens of 
the United States have been active in China for 
generations. But in the broader mission of de- 
veloping the social and political philosophy best 
suited to the Chinese people, no foreigner can 
assume responsibility. In the sphere of local self- 
government and in the control of subversion while 
maintaining a large measure of individual liberty, 
Free China is displaying a keen awareness of 
today’s political needs. I look for continued ad- 
vances in these fields and in the social conscious- 
ness which is already so much in evidence. 

But the accomplishments of Free China are by 
no means limited to the domestic sphere. Under 
the great.leadership of President Chiang Kai-shek 
and his gifted Foreign Minister, the international 
position of the Republic of China is far stronger 
today than it was 7 yearsago. The treaty of peace 
with Japan in 1952 and the treaty of mutual de- 
fense with the United States, signed in 1954,? are 
but two examples of the worldwide and largely 
successful efforts of the Chinese Government in 
developing its relations with free countries every- 
where. Meanwhile, China has continued to play 
& prominent part in the constructive work of the 
United Nations. 

Today the Republic of China has come a long 
way from the dark days of 1950. Some mistakes 
were inevitable, both by Chinese and by their 
American friends and allies. But on balance we 
may take pride in what has been done in this great 
cooperative effort. I question whether, in general 
terms, a greater or more rapid advance in military, 
economic, social, political, and international fields 
would have been humanly possible. The task 
ahead is to make the best use of this sound base to 
which so much effort has been devoted. 

Now, let me say a few words about the future. 
For those whose interests are not directly involved 
there is always an attraction in accepting the 
status quo. It suggests peace or, at least, the in- 
definite postponement of conflict. Many people 
ask, therefore, that we be “realistic” and “face the 
facts of life” by recognizing the Peiping regime. 


? For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 13, 1954, p. 899. 
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My reply to such proposals is that they overlook 
the real facts. Honest acceptance of the “two 
Chinas” concept is a political impossibility for 
any Chinese regime, whatever its political com- 
plexion. A great people like the Chinese will 
never acquiesce in the permanent dismemverment 
of their country, witness the history of Manchuria. 
But for the sake of argument, let us suppose that 
Peiping, nevertheless, should seem to agree to the 
existence of two Chinas. The Government on 
Taiwan could only regard this as further evidence 
of Communist duplicity, a move to gain tactical 
advantage in preparation for ultimate conquest. 
In any case, the Government of the Republic of 
China cannot break faith with the Chinese people 
in such fashion. 


Question of Return to the Mainland 

Another question frequently asked in the name 
of “realism” is whether the Government of the 
Republic of China genuinely believes in a “return 
to the mainland.” My answer is “yes.” Since 
the conception of two Chinas in permanence must 
be excluded, there is no substantial alternative to 
reunion. However, many people both in China 
and abroad tend to regard this problem in purely 
military terms. They picture a huge amphibious 
operation, a great armed assault, with banners 
flying and bugles blowing. Now it might happen 
that way, but I would hope not. Military strength 
is essential in any event, but its optimum employ- 
ment is to bring victory with a minimum of actual 
fighting. I need not describe the truly horrible 
character of full-scale modern war, for military 
and civilians on both sides. The Chinese people 
will fight for freedom if need be, no matter what 
the cost, but how much better if they can be spared 
at least some of the sufferings with which they 
are all too familiar! 

I am confident that the Chinese Armed Forces 
will play a vital part in the eventual liberation 
of China, whether as a military force in being, or 
on the field of battle, or as forces of reoccupation 
and reconstruction. I believe also that political, 
economic, and social developments on Taiwan 
will be equally important with military strength 
in the redemption of China. And I am sure that 
the continued success of the Chinese Government 
in maintaining friendships throughout the free 
world will contribute no less significantly to the 
same end. In these several ways, Free China to- 
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day leads a crusade against the malignant influ- 
ence of international communism which far 
transcends the conception of a purely military 
counterattack against the mainland. 

In his speech at San Francisco last June 28,5 
Secretary Dulles predicted: 

We can confidently assume that international com- 
nmunism’s rule of strict conformity is, in China as else- 
where, a passing and not a perpetual phase. We owe 
it to ourselves, our allies, and the Chinese people to do 
all that we can to contribute to that passing. 

And in conclusion he said: 


The capacity to change is an indispensable capacity. 
Equally indispensable is the capacity to hold fast that 
which is good. Given those qualities, we can hope- 
fully look forward to the day when those in Asia who 
are yet free can confidently remain free and when the 
people of China [—he referred, of course, to all Chinese— ] 
and the people of America can resume their long his- 
tory of cooperative friendship. 

Free China is rich in leadership, in intelli- 
gence, in capacity for hard work, in patience, in 
determination, and in the capacity to hold fast 
that which is good. The Chinese Government 
and people are engaged in an epic struggle to re- 
store freedom and union in their country. The 
tyrants in Peiping leave no alternative to Free 
China but a policy of “we or they.” All of the 
great qualities of the Chinese people are needed 
to bring success, and among these patience and 
determination are indispensable. Persisting in 
the efforts which have accomplished so much, and 
never doubting the righteousness of Free China’s 
cause, must lead to victory. 

I leave with confidence in that victory. 


The Brotherhood of Christmas 
Remarks by President Eisenhower’ 


As once again we meet in this annual ceremony, 
we count ourselves a very fortunate people. Ina 
land at peace, we are gathered about the National 
Christmas Tree to set its lights aglow with their 
symbolic message of peace and good will to men. 

The custom we now observe brings us together 
for a few minutes on this one night. But this 





* Tbid., July 15, 1957, p. 91. 
1Made at the lighting of the National Christmas Tree 
at Washington, D.C., on Dec. 23 (White House press 


release). 
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brief ceremony is warm in a spirit that gives mean- 
ing to all our days and all our labors. 

For you and I, here, are not alone in a world in- 
different and cold. We are part of a numerous 
company—united in the brotherhood of Christmas. 
And, as a brotherhood, we remember, with special 
concern, the weak, the helpless, the hungry. And 
beyond this tree that towers above us in the dusk, 
beyond the shadows and limits of this place, a 
mighty host of men and women and children are 
one great family in the spirit of Christmastide. 

Tens of millions of them are fellow Americans. 
At this moment they are sitting in safe and cheer- 
ful homes. They visit among themselves in the 
lighted squares of small towns. They hurry along 
the crowded streets of busy cities. Freely they 
drive and fly and ride the transport lanes of the 
Nation. They are at work, at work of their own 
choosing, in shops and factories and fields. They 
are on distant posts and stations, and on the ap- 
proaches to the South Pole and to Greenland, on 
every continent and on many islands, doing their 
tasks far from home for the peace and well-being of 
all of us at home. 

All are united in the renewed hope which we feel 
at Christmas time, that the world will somehow be 
a better place for all of us. 

In the days just preceding our holiday season, I 
had the opportunity to work closely with the lead- 
ers of our NATO allies. Later this evening, the 
Secretary of State and I shall report to America 
on that meeting.’ But here let me say that, in 
dedication to peace, in our determination and 
readiness collectively to sustain that peace, we are 
firmly joined with our NATO partners—as indeed 
we are with other friendly nations around the 
world. 

And across national boundaries, and the moun- 
tains and oceans of the earth, hundreds of mil- 
lions more are one with us. They speak in many 
tongues. They walk by many paths. They wor- 
ship through many rites and, in some lands, ob- 
serve different holy days. But by the good cheer 
they spread, the fellowship they express, the 
prayers that each makes to his own Heaven—they 
are all akin and like to us. 

The spirit of Christmas helps bridge any dif- 
“aith and hope and charity 
Peace and good 
But these noble 


ferences among us. 
are its universal countersigns. 
will are its universal message. 
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words will be words only, hollow and empty, unless 
we confirm them: 


—in sweat and toil that translate good in- 
tentions into fruitful action; 

—in courage that does not hesitate because the 
risk is great or the odds immeasurable; 

—in patience that does not quit because the road 
is hard or the goal far off; 

—in self-sacrifice that does not dodge a heavy 
duty because the cost is high or the reward unsure. 


And so we confirm our faith that men may walk 
one day unafraid under the Christmas light, at 
peace with themselves and their fellows. 

To all peoples who prize liberty, who seek justice 
and peace for their fellowmen, even to those who 
in the climate of this era may fear or suspect us, 
I speak for all Americans in a heartfelt message 
that happiness may belong to all men at this 
Christmastide. 

Now, as I turn on the lights of our National 
Christmas Tree, Mrs. Eisenhower joins me in the 
wish to all of you, our fellow countrymen, that 
God will keep you and bless you and give you a 
merry Christmas. 


President Eisenhower Replies 
to Scviet New Year Greeting 


White House (Gettysburg, Pa.) press release dated January 1 


The White House on January 1 made public the 
following exchange of cables between President 
Eisenhower and the Soviet leaders. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
DeceMBER 31, 1957 

His Excelle. y Kurrentr1 Erremovicn Voro- 

SHILOV 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 

of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Moscow 

In behalf of the American people, I reciprocate 
the greetings of yourself, Prime Minister Bulganin 
and Mr. Khrushchev. I hope that the peoples of 
the Soviet Union throughout the coming year may 
enjoy peace and those fundamentals of a more 
abundant life which are the aspirations of all 
mankind. I earnestly trust that the New Year will 
bring a firmer and better understanding between 
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the citizens of the Soviet Union, the American 
people and those of other nations. You may be 
assured that the government of the United States 
will extend every effort to that end. 


Dwicutr D. E1seNHOWER 


THE SOVIET MESSAGE! 


Translation 


President Dwicut D,. EISENHOWER 
White House 
Washington 


On the eve of the New Year, we ask you, Mr. President, 
to accept personally and to transmit to the people of 
the United States of America best wishes from the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and from us personally. 

We express the hope that the forthcoming year will be 
a year of strengthening of friendship and cooperation be- 
tween the peoples of the Soviet Union and of the United 
States of America, a year when the great principles of 
peaceful coexistence, receiving ever greater international 
recognition, will become the basis of mutual relations 
between our states. 

Dedicating our activities to the attainment of this noble 
goal, we wish to express our firm conviction that, uniting 
the strength of our states together with other countries, 
there is the possibility to realize the great, ardent dream 
of humanity—to create a firm peace on earth, to create 
such conditions under which people would live in freedom 
from fear for their future, for the future of coming 
generations. 

<. VOROSHILOV 
‘. KHRUSHCHEV 
\. BULGANIN 
KREMLIN, Moscow 
December 30 


U.S. To End Emergency Program 
for Hungarian Refugees 


White House (Gettysburg, Pa.) press release dated December 28 

The President announced on December 28 that 
effective December 31, 1957, the emergency pro- 
gram for Hungarian refugees coming to the 
United States will be discontinued. 

Termination of the emergency aspects of the 
United States program to assist Hungarian refu- 
gees who fled from Hungary is made possible as 
a direct result of the effective work performed by 
the international agencies directly concerned, the 
efforts of the other 35 countries which granted 
asylum to the refugees, and the assistance provided 


* Received at the White House on Dee. 31. 
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by various religious, nationality, and other private 


groups. Under this program a total of 38,000 
refugees have come to this country. 

The recently enacted immigration law, P. L. 
85-316, will permit some additional Hungarian 
refugees to come to this country under normal 
immigration procedures. The services of the 
United States escapee program remain available to 
facilitate their resettlement to constructive life 
in the free world. 

The emergency program of assistance to Hun- 
garian escapees began a little over a year ago, fol- 
lowing decisions of the President to render relief 
and peaceful assistance to the Hungarian people 
and to aid refugees fleeing from Hungary in the 
face of the Soviet military offensive aimed at 
crushing the Hungarians’ struggle for freedom 
and national independence.’ 

More than 200,000 Hungarians fled from their 
native land. The majority fled to Austria, and 
after the Austrian frontier became sealed others 
fled to Yugoslavia. ‘The first escapees reaching 
Austria were aided by the Austrian people and 
their Government with some limited assistance 
from the United States escapee program. It soon 
became clear, however, that additional assistance 
would be needed. Free-world response to this 
need was enthusiastic and immediate. The 
United States responded with a major emergency 
refugee assistance program employing U.S. Gov- 
ernment, voluntary agency, and private resources. 

To date a total of $71,075,000 has been made 
available by the United States to meet the imme- 
diate needs of the escapees; to provide food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter; to relieve suffering inside Hun- 
gary ; to process for resettlement ; and to transport 
them to receiving countries. Of this sum almost 
$20 million in refugee assistance was furnished 
from American private sources, donated through 
18 religious, nationality, and other voluntary 
agencies. 

The vessels of the U.S. Military Sea Transport 
Service and planes of the Military Air Transport 
Service were utilized to bring some of the refugees 





*For a statement by President Eisenhower made on 
Sept. 11, 1957, on the occasion of his approval of the bill 
amending the Immigration and Nationality Act, see 
BULLETIN of Sept. 30, 1957, p. 543. 

?For a statement by President Eisenhower, see ibid., 
Nov. 19, 1956, p. 807. 

3For a report made to President Eisenhower by Vice 
President Nixon on Jan. 1, 1957, see ibid., Jan. 21, 1957, 


p. 94. 
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to this country. In other instances they came on 
planes chartered by the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration. 

Of the approximately 38,000 Hungarian refu- 
gees coming to this country, 6,130 received immi- 
gration visas in the closing days of the Refugee 
Relief Act. The remainder were admitted into 
the United States under the parole provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (McCarran- 
Walter act). 

Over 32,000 of the Hungarian refugees were 
processed through the reception center at Camp 
Kilmer, N.J., speedily reactivated for this purpose 
by the Army. The President’s Committee for 
Hungarian Refugee Relief, under the direction 
of Tracy Voorhees, coordinated the activities of 
the numerous Government and private agencies 
which assisted in the placement of the Hungarians 
in hundreds of communities throughout the 
Nation, where they have the advantages offered 
to free men in a free society. 

With the closing of Camp Kilmer and the dis- 
solution of the committee, the reception center 
was transferred to the Saint George Hotel in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., operated by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

The President pointed out that during the period 
when these Hungarian escapees were being re- 
ceived in this country under the emergency pro- 
gram the United States admitted over 300,000 
other immigrants, a substantial number of whom 
were escapees from Soviet-dominated Eastern 
Europe. 

The success of the United States emergency 
program of assistance to Hungarian refugees stems 
basically from three factors: 
tional humanitarian spirit, the dedicated work of 
the religious and other agencies which transformed 
that spirit into action, and, finally, the quality of 
the refugees themselves. 


America’s tradi- 


Loan to Iceland To Help 
Finance Essential Imports 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on December 31 a $5 million loan to 
the Iceland Bank of Development to finance es- 
sential general imports into Iceland from world- 
wide sources. 


*For text of the committee’s final report, see ibid., June 
17, 1957, p. 984. 
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The loan, which was made in order to continue 
Iceland’s economic development program, is guar- 
anteed by the Government of Iceland. The loan 
was made from ICA funds and is to be admin- 
istered by the Export-Import Bank. 

The loan is for a period of 20 years and is re- 
payable in dollars at 4 percent interest. 


U.S. Sends Flour To Aid 
Flood Victims in Ceylon 


The United States will send 10,000 tons of wheat 
flour to Ceylon for relief and rehabilitation pur- 
poses needed as a result of recent disastrous floods 
in Ceylon, the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration announced on January 2. The flour will 
be a gift from the people of the United States to 
the people of Ceylon and will be supplied under 
provisions of title II of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act (Public Law 
480). This title authorizes the use of surplus 
U.S. agricultural commodities for emergency re- 
lief purposes. 

Arrangements are now being made for shipment 
of the flour to Ceylon as soon as possible. Mean- 
time, existing stocks already on hand will be di- 
verted immediately for relief purposes, and these 
stocks will be replaced by subsequent shipments 
from the United States. Including transportation 
costs, the gift has a U.S. value of $1.9 million. 

The American gift of flour may either be used 
for direct feeding of the flood victims or be sold 
and the proceeds be used by the Government of 
Ceylon for flood relief or as payment for work 
relief. 

The gift is in addition to emergency action 
taken by the United States to alleviate initial suf- 
fering caused by continuous rains and the result- 
ing floods and landslides. Ships and planes, in- 
cluding the U.S. aircraft carrier Princeton, rushed 
emergency supplies to the country, and 20 helicop- 
ters are currently flying U.S. relief supplies to 
marooned refugees in various remote sections of 
the country. 

The continuous and heavy rains, unprecedented 
in the recent history of Ceylon, caused the death 
of several hundred persons, rendered hundreds of 
thousands homeless, and destroyed crops, build- 


ings, highways, railroads, irrigation works, and 
other property for a total estimated loss of more 
than $105 million. 


Secretary of State To Act for U.S. 
in Japanese War Criminal Cases 


Executive Order 10747 ! 


DESIGNATING THE SECRETARY OF STATE To ACT FOR THE 
Unirep STATES IN CERTAIN MATTERS PERTAINING TO 
JAPANESE WAR CRIMINALS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Consti- 
tution and the Statutes, and as President of the United 
States and as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


1. The Secretary of State, or his designee, is hereby 
designated and empowered, without the approval, ratifica- 
tion, or other action of the President, to make on behalf 
of the Government of the United States of America the 
decision required by Article 11 of the Treaty of Peace 
with Japan’ in those cases in which the Government of 
Japan has submitted recommendations for reduction of 
sentence or parole with respect to sentences imposed on 
Japanese war criminals by tribunals established by the 
Government of the United States or by the International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East. 

2. In exercising the authority vested in him by para- 
graph 1 hereof, the Secretary of State, in general, shall 
accept the recommendations of the Government of Japan 
if they are accompanied by findings made by a responsible 
nonpolitical board, and if he is satisfied that the board has 
considered all the pertinent matters in each case under 
consideration, including the trial record, in arriving at its 
conclusion. 

3. Executive Order No. 10393 of September 4, 1952,° 
establishing the Clemency and Parole Board for War 
Criminals, and Executive Order No. 10613 of May 16, 1955,‘ 
amending that order, are hereby revoked; and the 
Clemency and Parole Board for War Criminals is hereby 
abolished. The records of the said Board shall be turned 
over to the Department of State on the date of this order. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
December 31, 1957. 


123 Fed. Reg. 43. 

* For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 1951, p. 350. 
® Tbid., Sept. 15, 1952, p. 409. 

* Tbid., June 20, 1955, p. 998. 
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United States Amends Regulations on International Traffic in Arms 


Following is the amended text of chapter I, subchapter 
M, of title 22 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 


TITLE 22—FOREIGN RELATIONS * 
Chapter I—Department of State 
Subchapter M—International Traffic in Arms 
[Departmental Reg: 108.354] 


MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 


The regulations of the Secretary of State, issued August 
26, 1955, as amended May 24, 1956, November 14, 1956, 
August 30, 1957, September 30, 1957, November 29, 1957, 
and December 27, 1957, are amended as follows: 


Part 121—ArMs, AMMUNITION, AND IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 


1. Section 121.21 is amended to read: 

$121.21 United States Munitions List. Pursuant to the 
authority cited supra the following articles are hereby 
designated as arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 


CATEGORY I—SMALL ARMS AND MACHINE GUNS 


(a) Rifles, carbines, revolvers, pistols, machine pistols and 
machine guns using ammunition of caliber .22 or over, except 
weapons using only caliber .22 rim-fire ammunition. (See also 
§ 121.23.) 

(b) All components and parts for machine guns and fully 
automatic rifles. Barrels and breech mechanisms for rifles, 
carbines, pistols and revolvers. 

(c) Ammunition belting machines for machine guns. 

(d) Firearm silencers. 


CATEGORY II—ARTILLERY AND PROJECTORS 


(a) Guns, howitzers, cannon, mortars, tank destroyers, rocket 
launchers, military flame throwers, military smoke projectors, and 
recoilless rifles. 

(b) Components and parts, including but not limited to mounts 
and carriers. 

CATEGORY II—AMMUNITION 


(a) Ammunition of caliber .22 or over for the arms enumerated 
in Categories I and II hereof, except caliber .22 rim-fire ammuni- 
tion. 

(b) The following components, parts, accessories, and attach- 
ments: cartridge cases, powder bags, bullets, jackets, cores, shells 
(excluding shotgun), projectiles, boosters, percussion caps, fuses 
or fuzes and components thereof, primers, and other detonating 
devices for such ammunition. 


CATEGORY IV—BOMBS, TORPEDOES, ROCKETS, MINES, AND 
GUIDED MISSILES 
(a) Bombs, torpedoes, grenades (including smoke grenades), 
smoke canisters, rockets, guided missiles, depth charges, chem- 
ical and incendiary bombs. 
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(b) Apparatus and devices for the handling, control, activa- 
tion, discharge, detonation or detection of items enumerated in 
paragraph (a) of this category, including inter alia the following 
components and parts: fuses or fuzes and components thereof ; 
bomb racks and shackles; bomb shackle release units; bomb 
ejectors; torpedo tubes; torpedo and guided missile boosters ; 
launching racks and projectors ; control mechanisms and control 
systems; pistols (exploders); igniters, fuze or fuse arming 
devices ; and the following items related thereto : intervalometers 
and components thereof; bomb lift trucks; bomb and torpedo 
handling trucks; trailers, hoists, and skids for handling bombs ; 
guided missile launchers, and specialized handling equipment. 

(c) Land and naval mines and equipment for the laying, de- 
tection, detonation, and sweeping of mines. Components, parts, 
attachments, and accessories specifically designed for mine lay- 
ing, mine detection and detonation, and mine sweeping equipment. 

(d) Missile power plants and components and parts specifically 
designed therefor. 

CATEGORY V—FIRE CONTROL EQUIPMENT AND RANGE FINDERS 

(a) Fire control, gun and missile tracking and guidance, in- 
frared, and other nightsighting equipment: range, position, and 
height finders, and spotting instruments; aiming devices (elec- 
tronic, gyroscopic, optic, and acoustic) ; bomb sights; bombing 
computers, military television sighting units, inertial platforms; 
gun sights, and periscopes for the articles enumerated throughout 
this List. 

(b) Components, parts, accessories, and attachments specif- 
ically designed for the articles enumerated in paragraph (a) of 
this category. 

CATEGORY VI—TANKS AND ORDNANCE VEHICLES 

(a) Tanks; 

(b) Military type armed or armored vehicles, and vehicles 
fitted with mountings for arms and other specifically designed 
military vehicles ; 

(c) Military half tracks; 

(d) Military type tank recovery. vehicles; 

(e) Gun carriers ; 

(f) Trailers specifically designed to carry ammunition ; 

(zg) Amphibious vehicles (See § 121.24) ; 

(h) All specifically designed components, parts and attach- 
ments for the foregoing ; 

(i) Military mobile repair shops specifically designed to service 
military equipment. 

CATEGORY VII—TOXICOLOGICAL AGENTS 

(a) Chemical agents, including tear gas (See § 121.25); 

(b) Biological agents adapted for use in war to produce death 
or disablement in human beings or animals or to damage crops; 

(c) Equipment for the dissemination, detection, and identifica- 
tion of, and defense against, the items in paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of this category ; 

(d) Components, parts, attachments, and accessories specif- 
ically designed for the equipment described in paragraph (c) 
above. 


CATEGORY VIII-—PROPELLANTS, EXPLOSIVES AND INCENDIARY AGENTS 


(a) Propellants for the articles enumerated in Categories III 
and IV hereof (See § 121.26) ; 
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(b) Military high explosives (See § 121.26) ; 
(c) Military fuel thickeners (See § 121.26) ; 
(d Military pyrotechnics, including projectors therefor. 


CATEGORY IX—VESSELS OF WAR AND SPECIAL NAVAL EQUIPMENT 


(a) Warships, amphibious warfare vessels, landing craft, mine 
warfare vessels, patrol vessels, auxiliary vessels, service craft, 
floating dry docks, and experimental types of naval ships. Tur- 
rets and gun mounts, missile systems, arresting gear, special 
weapons systems, protective systems, submarine storage batteries, 
catapults and other components, parts, attachments and acces- 
sories specifically designed for the following types of combatant 
vessels: battle ships, command ships, guided missile ships, 
cruisers, aircraft carriers, destroyers, frigates, escorts, and sub- 
marines. (See § 121.27) 

(b) Submarine and torpedo nets. Components, parts, attach- 
ments and accessories specifically designed for these articles. 

(c) Harbor entrance magnetic pressure acoustic detection de- 
vices, controls and components thereof. 


CATEGORY X—-AIRCRAFT 


(a) Aircraft and airborne equipment (See § 121.5) ; 

(b) All components, parts and accessories for aircraft. This 
does not include ground handling and maintenance equipment or 
bulk materials, such as dopes, paints, oils, cable, wire, tubing, hose, 
and aluminum sheets. 

(c) Miscellaneous equipment used with aircraft, as follows: 

(1) Catapults and cartridge-actuated devices utilized in emer- 
gency escape of personnel from aircraft ; 

(2) Pressurized breathing equipment and partial pressure suits 
for use in aircraft, anti “G” suits, military crash helmets, aircraft 
liquid oxygen converters, complete parachutes utilized for per- 
sonnel, cargo, or deceleration purposes and complete harnesses 
and platforms therefor. Components and parts specifically de- 
signed for such articles. 

(3) Aircraft landing mats, launching and recovery equipment. 


CATEGORY XI—MILITARY ELECTRONICS 


(a) Electronics equipment specially designed for military use, 
including equipment specially designed for altitudes above 50,000 
feet or at temperatures of 500° centigrade or above; 

(b) Radar of all types ; 

(c) Electronic countermeasure and jamming equipment ; 

(d) Military underwater sound equipment ; 

(e) Military communications-electronics equipment bearing a 
military designation ; 

(f) Electronic navigation and location-finding aids (see 
§ 121.28) ; 

(g) Radio distance measuring systems such as Shoran; and 
hyperbolic grid systems, such as Raydist, Loran, and Decca; 

(h) Components, parts, accessories and attachments specifically 
designed for use with equipment enumerated above (see also 
§ 121.29). 


CATEGORY XII—PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Aerial cameras and special purpose military cameras and 
specialized processing equipment therefor; military photointer- 
pretation, stereoscopic plotting and photogrammetry equipment. 


CATEGORY XIII—SPECIAL ARMORED EQUIPMENT 


(a) Armor plate ; 

(b) Armored railway trains ; 

(c) Military steel and nylon helmets ; 

(d) Body armor and flak suits, and components and parts 
specifically designed for such articles. 


CATEGORY XIV—-SPECIALIZED MILITARY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


(a) Specialized military training equipment (See § 121.30); 
(b) Components, parts, attachments, and accessories specifically 
designed for such equipment. 


CATEGORY XV——-HELIUM GAS 


CATEGORY XVI—MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES 


(a) Cryptographic devices (encoding and decoding) ; 
(b) Self-contained diving and underwater swimming apparatus 
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and components and auxiliary equipment specifically designed 
therefor ; 

(c) Protective clothing for guided missile fuel handling. 

CATEGORY XVII—CLASSIFIED MATERIAL 

All material not enumerated herein which is classified from 

the standpoint of military security. 
CATEGORY XVIII—TECHNICAL DATA 

Unclassified technical data relating to the articles herein 
designated as arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 

2. Sections 121.22 through 121.28 are deleted and re- 
placed by the following sections: 

INTERPRETATIONS 

Sec. 


2 
to 
to 


Forgings, castings, and machine bodies. 

1.23 Small arms. 

24 Amphibious vehicles. 

-25 Chemical agents. 

-26 Propellants, explosives, and incendiary agents. 
.27 Vessels of war and special naval equipment. 

.28 Electronic navigation and location-findings aids. 
.29 Cathode ray tubes—quartz crystals. 

.30 Specialized military training equipment. 
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AUTHORITY: §§ 121.22 to 121.30 issued under sec. 414, 68 
Stat. 848, 22 U. S. C. 1934; sec. 103, E. 0. 10575, 19 F. R. 7251, 
3 CFR, 1954 Supp. 

INTERPRETATIONS 

§ 121.22 Forgings, castings, and machine bodies. Items 
in a partially completed state, such as forgings, castings, 
extrusions, and machined bodies of any of the articles 
enumerated in the United States Munitions List which 
have reached a stage in manufacture where they are 
clearly identifiable as arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war are so considered for the purposes of Section 414 
of the Mutual Security Act. 

§ 121.23 Small arms. Category I does not include 
shotguns, air-rifles or muzzle-loading guns, blunderbusses 
and stud drivers. 

§ 121.24 Amphibious vehicles. As used in Category 
VI (g), the term “amphibious vehicles” includes but is 
not limited to, automotive vehicles or chassis embodying 
all-wheel drive and equipped to meet special military re 
quirements, with adaptation features for deep-water ford- 
ing and sealed electrical systems. 

§ 121.25 Chemical agents. (See Category VII.) The 
term “chemical agents” includes but is not limited to: 
cyanogen chloride, hydrogen cyanide, diphosgene, fluorine 
(but not fluorene), Lewisite gas, mustard gas (dichloro- 
diethyl sulfide), phenylearbylamine chloride, phosgene, 
chloracetophenone, phenyl chlomethyl hetone, adamsite 
(diphenylaminochloroarsine), dibromodimethyl _ ether, 
dichlorodimethyl ether, diphenylchloroarsine, diphenyl- 
cyanarsine, ethyldibromoarsine, ethyldichloroarsine, meth- 
yldichloroarsine, phenyldibromoarsine, phenyldichloro- 
arsine, cyanodimethylaminoethyloxyphosphine oxide, fluo- 
roisopropoxymethylphosphine oxide, fluoromethylpinaeoly- 
loxyphosphine oxide, and related compounds. 

§ 121.26 Propellants, explosives, and incendiary agents. 
(See Category VIII.) 

(a) The term “propellants” includes but is not limited 
to the following: 

Hydrazine. 

Unsymmetrical dimethylhydrazine. 

Hydrogen peroxide over 85 percent concentration. 
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Nitroguanadine or picrite. 

Nitrocellulose with nitrogen content of over 12.20 percent. 

Other solid propellant compositions, including but not limited 
to the following: 

(1) Single base (nitrocellalose). 

(2) Double base (nitrocellulose, nitroglycerin). 

(3) Triple base (nitrocellulose, nitroglycerin, nitroguanadine). 

(4) Composite (nitroglycerin, ammonium perchlorate, nitro- 
cellulose with plastics or rubbers added). 

(5) Special purpose chemical base high energy solid military 
fuels. 

Other liquid propellant compositions, including but not limited 
to the following: 

(1) Mono-propellants (hydrazine, nitrate, and water). 

(2) Bi-propellants (hydrazine-fuming nitric acid (HNO,)). 

(3) Special purpose chemical base high energy liquid military 
fuels. 


(b) The term “military high explosives” includes but is 
not limited to one or more of the following materials or 
mixtures with various powdered metals: ammonium 
picrate, black soda powder, potassium nitrate powder, 
hexanitrodiphenylamine, ammonium perchlorate, nitro- 
cellulose, nitrostarch, nitroglycerin, pentaerythritol tetra- 
nitrate, (penthrite, pentrite or PETN), trinitrophenyl- 
methyl-nitramine (tetryl), trinitrophenol (picrie acid), 
ethylenedinitramine, cyclotrimethylene - trinitramine 
(RDX, Cyclonite, Hexogen or T4), cyclotetramethylene- 
tetranitramine (HMX), hexanitrodiphenylamine, trinitro- 
anisol, trinitronaphthalene, dinitronaphthalene, tetranitro- 
naphthalene, trinitrotoluene (TNT), and trinitroxylene. 
Explosive mixtures or devices which are not listed above 
but which contain minor quantities of the types of explo- 
sives listed here are not considered to be arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war. 

(c) The term “military fuel thickeners” includes: com- 
pounds (e. g., octal) or mixtures of such compounds (e. g., 
napalm) specifically formulated for the purpose of pro- 
ducing materials which, when added to petroleum products, 
provide a jell-type incendiary material for use in bombs, 
projectiles, flame throwers or other implements of war. 

§ 121.27 Vessels of war and special naval equipment. 
(See Category IX). The term “vessels of war” includes 
but is not limited to the following: 

(a) Combatant vessels and craft. 

(1) Warships. 

3attleships (BB, BBG). 

Command ships (CBC, CLC). 

Cruisers (CA, CAG, CB, CL, CLAA, CLG, CG, CG (N)). 

Aircraft carriers (CVA, CVA (N), CVE, CVHB, CVL, CVS). 

Destroyers (DD, DDC, DDE, DDG, DDR, DL, DLG). 

Submarines (SS, SS (N), SSG, SSK, SSR, SSR (N), SST, 
ASSA, ASSP, AK (SS), AP (SS)). 

(2) Amphibious warfare vessels. 

Amphibious force flagship (AGC). 

Attack cargo ship (AKA). 

Transports (APA, APD). 

Assault helicopter aircraft carrier (CVHA). 

Control escort vessel (DEC). 

Inshore fire support ship (IFS). 

Landing ships (LSSL, LSD, LSM, LSMR, LST, LSFF, LSIL, 
LSV). 

Amphibious assault ship (LPH). 

(3) Landing craft. (LCI, LCT-A, LCC, LCM, LCU, LCVP, LVT, 
LVT-A, LCPL, LCPR). 

(4) Mine warfare vessels. 

Minelayers (DM, MMF, MMA, MMC, MM). 

Minesweepers (IMS, MSA, MSC (0), MSC, MSF, MSO). 

Mine warfare command and support ship (MCS). 

Mine hunter (MRC). 
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(5) Patrol vessels. 

Escort vessels (DE, DEC, DER, PCE, PCER, PCEC, PF). 
Submarine chasers (PC, PCE, SC). 

Gunboats (PR, PGM). 

Converted yachts (PY). 

Motor torpedo boat (PT). 


(b) Naval auviliary and service vessels and craft. 

(1) Tenders (AD, AGP, ARST, AS, AV, AVP, YDT). 

(2) Logistic support ships (AE, AF, AK, AKS, AO, AOG, AOR, 
AO (SS), AVS). 

3) Repair, salvage and rescue vessels (AR, ARB, ARG, ARH, 
ARI, ARS, ARSD, ARV, ARVA, ARVE, ASR). 

(4) Floating dry docks, cranes, and associated workshops and 
lighters (AB, AFDB, AFDL, AFDM, ARD, YD, YFD, YFMD, YR, 
YRDM, YRDM, YRL, YSD). 

(5) Degaussing vessel (ADG). 

(6) Icebreaker (AGB). 

(7) Survey ships (AGS, AGSC). 

(8) Cable repairing or laying ship (ARC). 

(9) Tugs (ATA, ATF, ATR, YTB, YTL, YTM). 

(10) Net laying and tending ships (AKN, AN, YNG). 

(11) Transports and barracks vessels (AP, APB, APC, APL, 
YHB, YRB, YRBM). 

(12) Miscellaneous cargo ships (AKD, AKL, AKYV). 

(13) Auxiliary submarine (AG (SS)). 

(14) Distilling ship (AW). 

(15) Utility aircraft carrier (OVU). 

(16) Minecraft (MSB, MSI, XMAP, YMP, YMS). 

(17) Patrol craft (PT, YP, PYC). 

(18) Ocean radar station ship (YAGR). 

(19) Advanced base aviation ship (AVB). 

(20) Guided missile ship (AVM). 

(21) Naval barges and lighters (AVC, YC, YCF, YCK, YCV, 
YF, YFN, YFNB, YFNG, YFNX, YFP, YFR, YFRN, YFRT, YFT, 
YG, YGN, YO, YOG, YOGN, YON, YOS, YPK, YRL, YSR, YTT, 
YVC, YW, YWN, YFB). 

(22) Target and Training Submarine (SST). 

(23) Submersible craft (X). 

(24) Naval dredge (YM). 

(25) Floating pile drive (YPD). 

(26) Drone aircraft catapult control craft (YV). 

(27) Miscellaneous auxiliary (AG, IX, YAG). 

(c) Coast Guard patrol and service vessels and craft. 

(1) Submarine repair and berthing barge (YRB). 

2) Labor transportation barracks ship (APL). 

(3) Coast Guard cutter (CGC). 

(4) Gun boat (WPG). 

(5) Patrol craft (WPC, WSC, WPG). 

(6) Sea plane tender (WAVP). 

(7) Ice breaker (WAGB). 

(8) Cargo ship (WAK). 

(9) Buoy tenders and boats (WAGL, WD). 

(10) Cable layer (WARC). 

(11) Lightship (WAL). 

(12) CG tugs (WAT, WXT). 

(13) Radio ship (WAGR). 

(14) Special vessel (WIX). 

(15) Auxiliary vessels (WAG, WAGE). 

(16) Other Coast Guard patrol or rescue craft over 300 horse- 
power capacity. 


(d) Air Force craft. Air Force crash rescue boat. 


(e) Army vessels and craft. 

(1) Transportation Corps tug-100 ft. (LT), 65 ft. (ST), 
T-boat, Q-boat, J-boat, B-boat. 

(2) Barges (BG, BC, BR, BK, BSP, BSPI, BKI, BCF, BBL, 
BARC). 

(3) Cranes, floating (BD). 

(4) Dry dock, floating (FDL). 

(5) Repair ship, floating (FMS). 

(6) Trainer, amphibious 20 ton wheeled tow boat, inland 
waterway (LTI, STI). 


§ 121.28 Electronic navigation and location-finding aids. 
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In Category XI (f), the term “electronic navigation and 
location-finding aids” includes but is not limited to mili- 
tary radio direction-finding and doppler navigational 
equipment, gyro-magnetie and slaved-gyro compasses and 
heading reference systems; automatic astro compasses ; 
star trackers; and remote sighting and photoelectric 
sextants. 

$121.29 Cathode ray tubes—quartz crystals. Cathode 
ray tubes or quartz crystals are subject to the licensing 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of State only when intended 
for use with military electronics equipment and shipped 
with such items. 

$121.30 Specialized military training equipment. (See 
Category XIV.) The term “specialized military training 
equipment” includes but is not limited to, link type train- 
ers, attack trainers, operational] flight trainers, radar 
target trainers, radar target generators, gunnery training 
devices, anti-submarine warfare trainers, flight simu- 
lators, radar trainers, instrument flight trainers, naviga- 
tion traimers, target equipment, drones and drone power 
plants, armament trainers, pilotless aircraft trainers, and 
mobile training units. 


Part 123—LicensInG CONTROLS 


Part 123 is revised to read as follows: 
LICENSE PROCEDURES 

Sec. 

23.1 Application for license. 
123.2 Export licenses. 
123.3 Import licenses. 
123.4 Intransit licenses. 
123.5 Validity and terms of licenses. 
123.6 Amendments and alterations. 
123.7 Ports of exit or entry. 
123.8 Licenses filed with collectors of customs. 
123.9 Shipper’s export declaration. 
123.10 Shipment by mail. 
123.11 Foreign trade zones. 
123.12 Export of vessels of war. 

23.13 Repairs or alterations of vessels. 


COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


123.21 Country of ultimate destination. 
123.22 Shipments to or from certain countries. 
123.23 Canadian shipments. 
123.24 Exportation of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war to Cuba. 
123.25 Exportation of arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
to Honduras and Nicaragua. 
United States territories. 
Declaration of Destination. 


SHIPMENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
123.40 Shipment by or to the United States Government. 
123.41 Aircraft parts and components to Armed Services. 


EXEMPTIONS FOR ARMS AND AMMUNITION SHIPMENTS 


123.51 Antique arms and implements of war. 

123.52 Arms carried on person or in baggage. 

123.53 Ammunition for personal use of consignee. 

123.54 Arms for the individual use of members of the Armed 
Forces. 


EXEMPTIONS FOR AIRCRAFT SHIPMENTS 


123.61 United States scheduled transports. 

123.62 Aircraft of foreign registry entering the United States. 

128.63 Return of small United States civil aircraft for repair 
and reconditioning. 
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123.64 United States aircraft on temporary sojourn abroad. 
MISCELLANEOUS EXEMPTIONS 


Articles returned to the United States for repair or over- 
haul and re-export. . 
Certain helium gas exports. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Articles manufactured with Government-owned equip- 
ment. 
123.82 National Firearms Act; Federal Firearms Act; Federal 
Explosives Act. 

AUTHORITY : §§ 123.1 to 123.82 issued under sec. 414, 68 Stat. 
848, 22 U. S. C. 1934; sec. 103, E. O. 10575, 19 F. R. 7251, 3 CFR, 
1954 Supp. 

LICENSE PROCEDURES 


§ 123.1 Application for license. Persons who intend to 
export from or import into the United States, its'territories 
or possessions any of the articles enumerated in the United 
States Munitions List shall make application for license to 
the Department of State on the forms prescribed by it un- 
less an exemption from these requirements is authorized 
by this part. No such exports or imports shall be made 
until the application has been approved and the license 
issued. Applications for license to export helium gas 
should show the quantity to be exported in terms of cubic 
feet; the approximate net value of the helium gas; the 
number and type of containers and the approximate gross 
weight. Applications for written authorization from the 
Department of State to export technical data are required 
in accordance with the provisions of §§ 125.1-125.4 of this 
chapter. 

§ 123.2 Export licenses. Licenses to export articles on 
the United States Munitions List including helium gas and 
related unclassified technical data must be applied for on 
form DSP-5. The Department of State will not issue ex- 
port licenses if a proposed exportation is not considered to 
be in furtherance of the security and foreign policy of the 
United States. Prior to the issuance of an export license, 
the Department of State may also require documentary 
evidence pertinent to the proposed transaction. Licenses 
are applicable only to articles physically within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the United States. 

§ 123.38 Import licenses. Licenses to import articles on 
the United States Munitions List must be applied for on 
form DSP-38. The Department of State will not issue 
import licenses if a proposed importation is not considered 
to be in furtherance of the security and foreign policy of 
the United States. Prior to the issuance of an import 
license, the Department of State may also require docu- 
mentary evidence pertinent to the proposed transaction. 

§ 123.4 Intransit licenses. (a) When articles are to 
be moved in transit through the United States, its terri- 
tories or possessions, an intransit license must be obtained, 
except as provided in paragraphs (b) and (c) of this see- 
tion, and an application for license must be submitted on 
form DSP-61. The Department of State will not issue 
intransit licenses if the proposed shipment is not consid- 
ered to be in furtherance of the security and foreign policy 
of the United States. 

(b) Collectors of customs are authorized on presenta- 
tion of satisfactory evidence, to permit arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war to enter or leave the United 
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States without the presentation of an import, export or 
intransit license if such articles are consigned from any 
place in a foreign country whose territory is contiguous 
to that of the United States to any other place in the 
same country. 

(c) Collectors of customs may permit intransit ship- 
ments of sporting arms and ammunition, and of pistols 
and revolvers not larger than caliber .38, to enter and 
leave the United States without a license if such ship- 
ments are valued at not more than $300. 

§123.5 Validity and terms of licenses. Licenses are 
valid for six months from the date of issuance unless a 
different period of validity is stated thereon. No exten- 
sions may be granted on licenses which have expired or 
are about to expire. If shipment cannot be made during 
the period of validity of a license, a new license may be 
applied for to authorize its exportation or importation. 
Licenses are not transferable and are subject to revoca- 
tion, suspension or revision without notice. Licenses 
which have expired or have been revoked must be re- 
turned immediately to the Department of State. 

§ 123.6 Amendments and alterations. No amendment 
or alteration of a license may be made except by the De- 
partment of State, or by collectors of customs or post- 
masters when specifically authorized to do so by the De- 
partment of State. 

§ 123.7 Ports of exit or entry. Applications for license 
should show the proposed port or ports of exit or entry 
in the United States. If, subsequent to the issuance of a 
license, shipping arrangements necessitate a change of 
port, no amendment of the license is necessary but the 
Department of State should be notified of the change. 

$123.8 Licenses filed with collectors of customs. (a) 
Prior to exportation or importation, export or import li- 
censes shall be filed with the collector of customs at the 
port through which the shipment is being made. Shipper’s 
export declarations (United States Department of Com- 
merce Form 7525-V) must also be filed with and authenti- 
cated by the collector before the commodities are exported. 
(See also § 123.10.) 

(b) Photostatic copies of licenses shall not be made 
unless specifically authorized by the Department of State 
on the face of the license or in a letter. 

§ 123.9 Shipper’s export declaration. The shipper’s 
export declaration (United States Department of Com- 
merce Form 7525-V), covering arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war for which an export license is required, 
must contain the same information in regard to the de- 
scription, destination, and value of the articles to be ex- 
ported as that which appears on the application for li- 
cense. If the person designated on the export declaration 
as the actual shipper of the goods is not the person to 
whom the export license has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of State, the name of this shipper should appear on 
the export license as that of the consignor in the United 
States. 

§ 123.10 
which are being transported by mail shall be filed with 
the postmaster at the post office where the article is mailed. 
Import licenses shall be filed with the collector of customs 
at the port of entry. (See also § 123.8.) 


Shipment by mail. Export licenses for articles 
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§ 123.11 Foreign trade zones. For the purpose of this 
part, a foreign trade zone of the United States is con- 
sidered an integral part of the United States. Accord- 
ingly, persons who intend to ship articles into a foreign 
trade zone of the United States, established pursuant to 
the Foreign Trade Zones Act (48 Stat. 998-1003 ; 19 U.S.C. 
Sla—Slu, as amended) shall submit an application for im- 
port license described in § 123.1 and obtain a license prior 
to the entry of such articles into the zone. Persons who 
intend to ship such articles from a foreign trade zone toa 
foreign destination, shall submit an application for export 
license, as described in § 123.1 and obtain a license prior 
to shipment. The provision of § 123.4 with respect to in- 
transit licenses are applicable to intransit shipments 
through a foreign trade zone. 

§ 123.12 Export of vesssels of war. (a) The transfer 
of a vessel of war, as defined in § 121.27 of this chapter, 
from United States registry to foreign registry or the 
registration of an undocumented vessel of war under a 
foreign flag is considered an exportation for which an 
approval or license from the Secretary of State is required. 
If the vessel to be exported is physically located in the 
United States, an export license must be obtained. If the 
vessel is located abroad, the Department’s written ap- 
proval in the form of a letter must be obtained prior to its 
transfer of registry. 

(b) The provisions of this part shall be considered as 
binding in addition to the provisions of the United States 
Shipping Act of 1916, as amended (46 U.S.C. 835). United 
States Maritime Administration approval is required prior 
to the sale and/or transfer to alien ownership, registry, 
and/or flag of vessels of war. United States registry of 
a documented vessel is cancelled under the regulations of 
the United States Maritime Administration where such 
vessel is sold to a purchaser for use under foreign registry. 

$123.13 Repairs or alterations of vessels. Operators 
of foreign vessels entering the territorial waters of the 
United States for repairs or alterations shall obtain an 
export license for articles enumerated in the United States 
Munitions List, which are required in connection with such 
repairs or alterations. 


COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


§ 123.21 Country of ultimate destination. (a) The 
country designated on an application for export license as 
the country of ultimate destination must be the country 
wherein the articles being exported are to be used or con- 
sumed, not a country receiving the shipment in transit. 
If it is the intention of the exporter that the articles being 
exported and consigned to one country are to be trans- 
shipped to another country or to pass through the hands 
of an intermediate consignee, all facts relevant to such 
action must be clearly indicated on the license application. 

(b) United States Munitions List articles which have 
been exported from the United States may not be sold, di- 
verted, transferred, transshipped, reshipped or re-exported 
to, or used in, any of the countries named in § 123.22 with- 
out the specific prior approval of the Department of 
State. 

§ 123.22 Shipments to or from certain countries. The 
exemptions provided by §§ 123.51 to 123.72 do not apply 
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to shipments destined for or originating in the Soviet 
Union, Soviet bloc countries, Communist China, North 
Korea, and that part of Viet-Nam which lies north of 
the 17th parallel and any of the territories of free Viet- 
Nam or Laos which are under de facto control of the 
Communists, or any other area that may come under 
Communist control. 

§ 123.23 Canadian shipments. (a) Collectors of cus- 
toms may release shipments of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war to or from Canada without a license 
or UAC Release Certificate. 

(b) The provisions of paragraph (a) of this section 
do not apply to intransit shipments through the United 
States to or from Canada or to intransit shipments 
through Canada to or from the United States. 

(c) The provisions of paragraph (a) of this section 
do not apply to shipments of helium gas. Applications 
for license to export helium gas to Canada shall be made 
in accordance with the provisions of §§ 123.1 and 123.2. 

§ 123.24 Exrportation of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war to Cuba. In the case of a proposed export 
of United States Munitions List articles to Cuba, the 
application for license should be transmitted to the 
Cuban Embassy in Washington by the applicant. If 
the Cuban Embassy approves of the proposed export, it 
will place a stamp of approval thereon and forward it 
to the Department of State. 

§ 123.25 Exportation of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war to Honduras and Nicaragua. In the case 
of a proposed export of United States Munitiens List 
articles to Honduras or Nicaragua, the applicant should 
transmit the application to the Department of State. 
Prior to or coincident with the submission of the appli- 
cation, the applicant should advise the Honduran or 
Nicaraguan Embassy in Washington as the case may 
be that such an exportation is proposed. 

§ 123.26 United States territories. The territories 
of the United States (Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands) are considered an integral part of 
the United States and, therefore, export and import 
licensing controls do not apply to shipments between 
those territories and the Continental United States. 
Licenses are required on shipments between the terri- 
tories and foreign countries. 

§ 123.27 Declaration of Destination. Some countries 
require the United States importer to produce evidence 
that the importation has been approved by the United 
States Government and that the shipment will not be 
diverted to a different country. The Declaration of 
Destination on Foreign Exports of Munitions Items to 
the United States, Form DSP-53, may be used to provide 
the exporting country with such evidence. When signed 
by an officer of the Department of State and bearing the 
Department’s seal impression, the Declaration may be 
used as evidence to the exporting country that the United 
States importer has advised the United States Government 
under warranty of his intention of effecting the proposed 
importation into the United States and of not diverting 
or transshipping the material en route to the United 
States. Since it is the practice of the Department of 
State not to endorse the Declaration form until a United 
States import license is issued, the completed Declaration 
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could also serve as evidence to the exporting country 
that the United States Government has approved the 
proposed importation. 


SHIPMENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

§ 123.40 Shipment by or to the United States Gov- 
ernment. The exportation or importation of arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war by the United States 
Government is not subject to the provisions of section 
414 of the Mutual Security Act. A license to import 
and export such articles is not required, therefore, when 
all aspects of the transaction are handled by a United 
States Government agency. A license is ordinarily re- 
quired, however, when a private individual or firm is 
involved in any aspect of the transaction. 

§ 123.41 Aircraft parts and components to Armed 
Services. Collectors of customs are authorized to per- 
mit the exportation of aircraft spare parts and com- 
ponents without a license on presentation of satisfac- 
tory evidence that the shipment is being made to the 
United States Armed Services abroad. 


EXEMPTIONS FOR ARMS AND AMMUNITION SHIPMENTS 


§ 123.51 Antique arms and implements of war. Col- 
lectors of customs are authorized on presentation of sat- 
isfactory evidence to permit the entry or departure with- 
out a license of antique arms and implements of war, 
components, parts, accessories, and attachments there- 
for, which are over one hundred years old (subject to 
the provisions of § 123.22). 

§ 123.52 Arms carried on person or in baggage. Col- 
lectors of customs are authorized to permit rifles, car- 
bines, revolvers, pistols, and ammunition therefor, to 
enter the United States or depart therefrom without a 
license (subject to the provisions of § 123.22) when these 
articles are on the person of an individual or in his 
baggage, and are intended exclusively for his personal 
use for sporting or scientific purposes or for personal 
protection. No more than three arms and no more than 
five hundred cartridges shall in any case be carried by 
an individual under the provisions of this section. 

§ 123.53 Ammunition for personal use of consignee. 
Licenses will not be required for the exportation or im- 
portation of ammunition for rifles, carbines, revolvers, 
or pistols, provided the quantity does not exceed five 
hundred rounds in any shipment and the ammunition 
is for the personal use of the consignee and not for 
resale (subject to the provisions of § 123.22). A license 
is required however, for the exportation of such ammu- 
nition to Bahrein, Kuwait, Qatar, the Trucial States, and 
Muscat-and-Oman. 

§ 123.54 Arms for the individual use of members of 
the Armed Forces. (a) Collectors of customs are au- 
thorized to permit members of the United States Armed 
Forces or United States civilian personnel employed by 
those Forces, presenting written authorization from 
their commanding officers to ship or bring into the 
United States without license, war trophies and souve- 
nirs consisting of rifles, carbines, revolvers, pistols, and 
ammunition therefor. 

(b) Collectors of customs are authorized to permit 
rifles, carbines, revolvers, pistols, and parts of such 
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weapons to leave the United States without a license, 
provided they are consigned to servicemen’s clubs over- 
seas or to individual members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, are accompanied by a written author- 
ization from the commanding officer, and the parcel is 
plainly marked as to content. 

(ec) Collectors of customs are authorized to permit 
parts, components, and accessories of rifles, carbines, 
pistols, and revolvers to enter or leave the United States 
without a license when the shipment does not exceed 
$25.00 in value, is consigned to individual members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, is for the con- 
signee’s own use and not for resale, and the parcel is 
plainly marked as to content. 


EXEMPTIONS FOR AIRCRAFT SHIPMENTS 


§ 123.61 United States scheduled transports. Customs 
officers are authorized to permit civil aircraft operated by 
commercial airlines and used on regular schedules be- 
tween the United States and foreign countries under cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity to depart 
from and enter into the United States without a license. 

§ 123.62 Aircraft of foreign registry entering the 
United States. (a) Collectors of customs are authorized 
to permit aircraft of foreign registry to enter and depart 
from the United States without requiring the presentation 
of an individual license, provided it is established to their 
satisfaction that the country of ultimate destination is 
the same as the country of origin, that the airplane will 
not be sold or disposed of in the United States, and that 
it will not remain in the United States longer than six 
months. 

(b) This section does not apply to aircraft returning 
to the United States for major overhaul or the installa- 
tion of major components and re-export. The provisions 
of § 123.71 (b) are applicable to such aircraft. 

Return of small United States civil aircraft 
Collectors of customs are 


§ 123.63 
for repair and reconditioning. 
authorized to permit the importation without a license of 
personal or executive type civil aircraft with a seating 
capacity of no more than five passengers, and components 
thereof, if they were previously exported under license 
from the United States. An export license will, however, 
be required if the equipment is subsequently to be re- 
exported. 

§ 123.64 United States aircraft on temporary sojourn 
abroad. (a) Collectors of customs may permit the de 
parture from the United States without a license of air- 
eraft, except military aircraft, such as fighters and 
bombers, which are flown or shipped from the United 
States for a temporary sojourn abroad of not to exceed 
six months’ duration, provided the collector of customs 
is satisfied that the conditions set forth in paragraph (b) 
of this section have been met. 

(b) Owners or operators of aircraft departing from 
the United States for temporary sojourn abroad under 
the provisions of paragraph (a) of this section shall 
certify by written declaration submitted in duplicate in 
a form acceptable to the collectors of customs that (1) 
the aircraft will not be disposed of; (2) the aircraft will 
be returned to the United States within six months; (3) 
it will be operated only by a U. 8. licensed pilot, except on 
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demonstration flights; and (4) it will remain under 
U. S. registry while abroad. The provisions of § 126.2 of 
this chapter shall apply to such a written declaration. 

(c) When a written declaration setting forth an in- 
tention to comply with the above provisions is accepted 
by a customs officer at the port of departure, he shall en- 
dorse it, return it to the owner or operator prior to the de- 
parture of the aircraft, and retain a copy for his records. 
Upon the return of the aircraft to the United States, the 
endorsed copy of the declaration must be surrendered to 
the collector of customs at the port of entry. If the port 
of entry is not the same as that from which the aircraft 
departed, the customs officer at the port of entry shall 
forward the surrendered copy of the declaration to the 
customs authorities at the port from which the aircraft 
originally departed, noting thereon the date of entry. 

(d) Collectors of customs may permit an aircraft to 
make a series of flights to and from the United States 
under a temporary sojourn authorization not to exceed 
six months, provided a written declaration in duplicate 
is submitte? to and endorsed by a customs officer certify- 
ing that the conditions set forth in paragraph (b) of this 
section will be observed. The provisions of § 126.2 of this 
chapter shall also apply to such a written declaration. A 
copy of the declaration shall be retained by the customs 
officer endorsing the original. In the case of an aircraft 
making a series of flights over a six months’ period, the 
endorsed declaration shall be carried on the aircraft as 
evidence of the fact that the required permission has been 
granted. At the end of the six-month period, the declara- 
tion shall be surrendered to the customs office which 
granted the permission. 

(e) If, at the end of the six-month period, a temporary 
sojourn permit remains outstanding, the collector of cus- 
toms at the port of exit should submit the matter to 
the Customs Agency Service for investigation. 

(f) The collector of customs at the port of departure 
is authorized in appropriate instances, to grant one six- 
month extension in temporary sojourn cases. Requests 
for extensions beyond a year should be referred to the 
Department of State for comment. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXEMPTIONS 


Articles returned to the United States for re- 


pair or overhaul and re-erport. (a) Collectors of cus- 


§ 123.7 
toms are authorized on presentation of satisfactory evi- 
dence to permit the entry into the United States without 
an import license of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war which have been legally exported from the United 
States and which are being returned to the United States 
for repair and re-export to the country of origin (subject 
to the provisions of § 123.22). An individual export li- 
cense, however, is required before such articles may be 
re-exported ; for civil aircraft, see paragraph (b) of this 
section. 

(b) The re-export of civil aircraft returned for repair 
is subject to the requirement of an export license only 
when it has undergone a major overhaul or when major 
components were installed therein during its stay in the 
United States. Major components of aircraft are de- 
fined in § 121.6 of this chapter. 

§ 123.72 Certain helium gas exports. Collectors of 
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customs are authorized to permit the export without a 
license of miniature cylinders containing helium gas in 
fractional cubic foot quantities mixed with other gases, 
provided : 

(a) The gas is destined for medical use; 

(b) The shipment to any consignee does not exceed 
ten cubic feet of “contained helium”, as defined in § 121.7 
of this chapter; 

(c) The ultimate destination is not a country named 
in § 123.22; and : 

(d) The company has arranged to furnish the Depart- 
ment of State with periodic reports of such shipments. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


§ 123.81 Articles manufactured with Government- 
owned equipment. It is the responsibility of the ex- 
porter of United States Munitions List articles to obtain 
the advance approval of the appropriate defense agency 
for the exportation of articles manufactured with equip- 
ment owned by the United States Government. If the 
exporter has failed to obtain such approval prior to the 
submission of an application for license to export, he 
must indicate this fact on his application for license to 
export. 

§ 123.82 National Firearms Act; Federal Firearms 
Act; Federal Explosives Act. (a) The provisions of this 
subchapter shall be considered as binding in addition to 
and not in lieu of those established under the provisions 
of the National Firearms Act, approved by the President 
June 26, 1934, as amended, now known as ch. 53, Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U. S. C. 5801-5862) ; under the 
provisions of the Federal Firearms Act, approved by the 
President June 30, 1958 (52 Stat. 1250; 15 U. S. C. sec- 
tions 901-909), as amended March 10, 1947 (61 Stat. 11), 
August 6, 1939 (53 Stat. 1222), and February 7, 1950 (64 
Stat. 3) ; and under the provisions of the Federal Explo- 
sives Act, approved by the President October 6, 1917 (40 
Stat. 385; 50 U. S. C. ch. 8), as amended December 26, 
1941 (55 Stat. 863 ; 50 U.S.C. ch. 8). 

(b) The National Firearms Act imposes certain taxes 
upon manufacturers, importers, and dealers in certain fire- 
arms; taxes upon the making of certain firearms, and 
taxes on transfers of certain firearms. The term “fire- 
arm”, as used in this act, includes “a shotgun or rifle 
having a barrel of less than eighteen inches in length, or 
any other weapon, except a pistol or revolver, from which 
a shot is discharged by an explosive if such weapon is 
capable of being concealed on the person, or a machine 
gun, and includes a muffler or silencer for any firearms 
whether or not such firearm is included within the fore- 
going definition, but does not include any rifle which is 
within the foregoing provisions solely by reason of the 
length of its barrel if the caliber of such rifle is .22 or 
smaller and if its barrel is sixteen inches or more in 
length.” 

(c) The Federal Firearms Act applies to manufac- 
turers and dealers who are engaged in interstate or for- 
eign commerce in firearms and ammunition. The term 
“firearm”, as used in this Act, means “any weapon, by 
whatever name known, which is designed to expel a pro- 
jectile or projectiles by the action of an explosive and a 
firearm muffler or firearm silencer, or any part or parts 
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of such weapon”; and the term “ammunition” includes 
“all pistol or revolver ammunition. It shall not include 
shotgun shells, metallic ammunition suitable for use only 
in rifles, or any .22 caliber rim fire ammunition.” 

(d) The Federal Explosives Act is applicable to the 
manufacture, distribution, storage, use, and possession of 
explosives in time of war. The term “explosives”, as used 
in this Act, means “gunpowders, powders used for blast- 
ing, all forms of high explosives, blasting materials, fuzes 
(other than electric circuit breakers), detonators, and 
other detonating agents, smokeless powders, and any 
chemical compounds or mechanical mixture that contains 
any oxidizing and combustible units, or other ingredients, 
in such proportions, quantities, or packing that ignition 
by fire, by friction, by concussion, by percussion, or by 
detonation of the compound or mixture or any part thereof 
may cause an explosion.” 

(e) Rules and regulations for the enforcement of the 
National Firearms Act and Federal Firearms Act are 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. Rules and 
regulations for the enforcement of the Federal Explosives 
Act are prescribed by the Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior. 


Part 124—DLicENsING AGREEMENTS, TRANSMISSION OF 
INFORMATION 
Section 124.83 (b) is amended as follows: 

(b) Licensing agreements will be written in such a way 
that (1) the licensor may not include as a cost factor to 
the licensee a charge for technical data furnished or 
developed at the expense of the United States Government, 
(2) the licensee may not include as a cost factor in the sale 
of articles produced under the agreement a charge for 
technical data furnished or developed at the expense of 
the United States Government, and (3) new designs, proc- 
esses or manufacturing techniques derived from such 
data will be made available on an unrestricted basis to 
the United States Government at reasonable cost by the 
licensee. 


(Sec. 414, 68 Stat. 848, 22 U. S. C. 1934; sec. 103, E. O. 
10575, 19 F. R. 7251, 3 CFR, 1954 Supp.) 


Part 127—ForeIcN MiLirary AIRCRAFT FLIGHTS 


- 


Sections 127.1 through 127.3 are deleted and replaced 
by the following sections: 

$127.1 Foreign military flight clearances. Foreign 
governments desiring to overfly or land on United States 
territory are required to obtain written authorization to 
do so in advance from the Department of State. Such a 
request normally is made by the appropriate foreign goy- 
ernment embassy in Washington in the form of a diplo- 
matic note. The request should reach the Department no 
later than 72 hours before the overflight is to take place. 

§ 127.2 Use of military installations. Requests by for- 
eign governments for authorization to land their military 
aircraft at United States military installations should 
have the approval of the defense agency owning or leasing 
the military installations in addition to the required au- 
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thorization of the Secretary of State for overflight of 
United States territory (See $127.1). Requests for au- 
thorization to visit a military installation should be made 
to the defense agency concerned as far in advance as pos- 
sible and no later than 72 hours before the arrival date. 
It should contain information outlined in § 127.3. 

$127.3 Required Information. In regard to the in- 
formation required in connection with §§ 127.1 and 127.2, 
foreign governments requesting permission for military 
aircraft to overfly and land should support the request 
with the following information: 

(a) The purpose of the flight; 

(b) The type and identity of the aircraft; 

(c) Names of crew; 

(d) Names and nationality of passengers; 

(e) Dates of arrival and departure at each point; 

(f) Special services and facilities desired. 
(Sec. 414, 68 Stat. 848, 22 U. S. C. 1934; see. 103, E. O. 
10575, 19 F. R. 7251, 3 CFR, 1954 Supp.) 


Part 128—ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


Section 128.1 is amended as follows: 

§ 128.1 Administrative Procedures Act. (a) The func- 
tions conferred by section 414 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 are excluded from the operation of the Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act (60 Stat. 237), as contemplated by 
sections 1008 and 1004 thereof. 

(b) The functions conferred by section 6A of the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926 as amended are excluded from the 
operations of the Administrative Procedures Act as con- 
templated by sections 1003 and 1004 thereof. 

(Sec. 414, 68 Stat. 848, 22 U. S. C. 1934; sec. 103, E. O. 
10575, 19 F. R. 7251, 38 CFR, 1954 Supp.) 

Dated: December 24, 1957. 

For the Secretary of State. 

Roperic L. O'Connor, 


Administrator, 
Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs. 





United States and Mexico Sign 
Development Loan Agreement 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on December 30 that the United States 
and Mexican Governments had that day entered 
into a loan agreement whereby the equivalent of 
$13.6 million in Mexican pesos will be made avail- 
Mexico for development 


able to economic 


purposes. 
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The pesos involved represent partial local-cur- 
rency proceeds of the sale of agricultural commod- 
ities under Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. Last 
October 23 the United States sold Mexico 
$26.6 million worth of corn (ocean transportation 
added an additional $1.6 million), for which 
Mexico will pay in pesos. 

Under provisions of P.L. 480, loans may be 
made from such local-currency proceeds for de- 
velopment purposes as agreed on by a foreign 
government and the United States, represented 
by the International Cooperation Administration. 
The loan is for a period of 20 years, at four percent 
interest, and is repayable in dollars. 

The loan agreement, signed at the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, is between Nacional 
Financiera, S.A., Mexican Government corpora- 
tion, and the Export-Import Bank, which will 
administer the loan for the United States. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Copyright 

Protocol 1 to the universal copyright convention concern- 
ing application of the convention to the works of state- 
less persons and refugees. Done at Geneva September 
6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. TIAS 
3324. 
Ratification deposited: Argentina, November 13, 1957. 

Protocol 2 to the universal copyright convention concerning 
application of the convention to the works of certain 
international organizations. Done at Geneva September 
6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. TIAS 
3324. 
Ratification deposited: Argentina, November 13, 1957. 

Property 

Convention for the protection of industrial property. 
Signed at London June 2, 1934. Entered into force 
August 1, 1988. 53 Stat. 1748. 
Adherence effective: Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 

land, April 1, 1958. 


Telecommunications 

International telecommunication convention and six an- 
nexes. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. 
Entered into force January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 
Ratification deposited: Nicaragua, November 8, 1957. 
Accession deposited: Nepal, December 5, 1957. 

Final protocol to the international telecommunication 
convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. 
Entered into force January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 
Ratification deposited: Nicaragua, November 8, 1957. 


Wheat 

International wheat agreement, 1956. Open for signature 
at Washington through May 18, 1956. Entered into force 
July 16, 1956, for parts 1, 3, 4, and 5, and August 1, 1956, 
for part 2. TIAS 3709. 
Acceptance deposited: Brazil, December 31, 1957. 
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BILATERAL 


China 


Agreement for the exchange of international money orders. 
Signed at Taipei October 8 and at Washington November 
14, 1957. Enters into force on a date to be agreed upon 
by the contracting parties. 

Approved and ratified by the President: December 24, 


1957. 


Greece 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721; 
71 Stat. 345), with memorandum of understanding and 


related note. Signed at Athens December 18, 1957. En- 
tered into force December 18, 1957. 


Guatemala 

Agreement relating to the disposition of equipment and 
materials no longer required in the furtherance of the 
mutual defense assistance program. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Guatemala December 16, 1957. 
Entered into force December 16, 1957. 


Spain 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of April 20, 1955 (TIAS 3246). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Madrid November 27 and December 
7, 1957. Entered into force December 7, 1957. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Peaceful and Neighborly Relations Among States 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


It seems fitting to begin our discussion of this 
subject with a tribute to the delegation of India, 
whose initiative, along with that of Sweden and 
Yugoslavia, has considerably brightened the out- 
look for this debate. 

It must frankly be stated that last September, 
when the Soviet Union submitted its explanatory 
memorandum and the draft resolution at that 
time,’ the outlook was for a disagreeable debate in 
which some useful hard truths might perhaps be 
stated but which gave little promise of a positive 
or harmonious outcome. 

The introduction of the three-power resolution * 
has changed that. The United States welcomes 
that resolution and warmly supports it. We sup- 
port it because it addresses itself seriously, and 
without trick phrases, to the subject before us. 
The United States views that subject as simply 
this: the problem of building peaceful relations 


* Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Dec. 
13 (U.S. delegation press release 2843). 

* U.N. doc. A/3673. 

* U.N. doc. A/O.1/L.198. 
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among states, based not on words alone but on 
peaceful behavior. 

There are times—and this may well be such a 
time—when peace and justice are well served by 
reaffirming old principles in a new form. Resolu- 
tions which do this can serve to create a good 
atmosphere and to shape world opinion construc- 
tively. We think, for instance, of the declarations 
which have been made since the charter itself was 
written: notably the principles stated in the 
charter of the Organization of American States 
in 1947 and important declarations by the Council 
of Europe, the Bandung conference of 1955, and 
many other international bodies. 

We are bound to recall, Mr. Chairman, that the 
charter of the United Nations is, for the states 
assembled here, a fundamental statement of the 
principles of international conduct. All that is 
really required is for these basic principles to be 
fully carried out. We have got plenty of state- 
ments of principles; if that is all we needed to 
guarantee peace, we would have had peace long 
ago, 
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Nevertheless, we believe that the three-power 
draft resolution can exert a good effect by re- 
affirming the positive and hopeful principles for 
“the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity and friendly cooperation among States.” 
Thereby we can rededicate ourselves to the idea 
which lies at the heart of the United Nations— 
that sovereign nations need not benefit at one an- 
other’s expense but can benefit most by helping 
one another. 

This resolution is directed only to states. I 
trust, however, that the injunction toward peace- 
able behavior will be heeded also by those 
Communist regimes which have heretofore been 
conspicuous for lawless behavior. The Communist 
regime on the mainland of China has lived by 
violence. It has engaged in successive armed 
aggressions. It took Tibet by force and has sup- 
ported and fomented Communist rebellion or 
insurrections in neighboring countries. It has 
engaged in war in Korea against the United 
Nations itself. This war is not yet concluded but 
remains suspended by an armistice. The North 
Korean and Viet Minh regimes have likewise 
preyed upon their neighbors and sought to create 
international discord and confusion. We hope 
that these regimes will be influenced by the views 
expressed in this resolution to abandon their 
lawless conduct and to direct their policies toward 
peaceful paths. 


Comments on Soviet Statement 

Now let me comment on the statement which Mr. 
[V.V.] Kuznetsov [Soviet representative] made 
last night in opening the debate on this subject. 

We have listened to it carefully, including his 
specific proposals. His speech contained a num- 
ber of observations with which we agree. 

For example, he spoke of scientific and technical 
contacts between countries, which is something we 
have long believed in and sought to practice to- 
gether with other nations. We hope the Soviet 
Union will widen its cooperation with the rest of 
the world in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and in next year’s International Scienti- 
fic Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy. 

Mr. Kuznetsov spoke also of extending economic 
aid and cooperation with other countries. The 
United States welcomes this idea. We believe 
further that the new economic and technical pro- 
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gram of the United Nations, which I understand 
was ratified by the Second Committee yesterday, 
will have a most valuable part to play, especially 
since it will be insulated from any possible use 
for big-power politics. So that is the way we like 
to have it. 

Mr. Kuznetsov also spoke of disarmament. We 
sincerely hope that this means that the Soviet 
Union will retract its threat not to cooperate with 
the Disarmament Commission so that we can begin 
fruitful discussions. 

Mr. Chairman, it cannot be stated too often that 
the American people, and the Government which 
they have freely chosen, want peace. The words 
which President Eisenhower used once here in the 
United Nations remain true today: 

My country [he said] wants to be constructive, not 
destructive. It wants agreements, not wars, among na- 
tions. It wants itself to live in freedom, and in the 
confidence that the people of every other nation enjoy 
equally the right of choosing their own way of life. 

In our search for peace we welcome any hopeful 
sign from the Soviet Union. Mr. Kuznetsov’s 
speech was milder than the very rough speeches 
which Mr. [Andrei] Gromyko [Soviet Foreign 
Minister] made here a few weeks ago on the Syrian 
item and on the disarmament question, and we 
welcome the difference in tone. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, peace in the world cannot be built simply and 
solely on the mild tone of speeches. Peace must 
also be built on actions. There is really quite a 
gap between what Mr. Kuznetsov says and what 
the Soviet Union does. We cannot believe that 
any of us would contribute to peace by ignoring 
that gap. 

Mr. Kuznetsov’s speech did unfortunately con- 
tain many unfair criticisms and innuendoes di- 
rected against the United States. I will not 
mention them all, but I will give a few examples. 

First, he deplored “propaganda in the press and 
over the radio, engendering feelings of mutual dis- 
trust, suspicion, and malevolence.” Yet, Mr. 
Chairman, his country is the greatest single source 
of such propaganda and is also in the best position 
to stop it, since it maintains a monopoly over both 
press and radio, whereas we have no government 
press, no government radio in our country. 

He complains of “a gigantic race in the produc- 
tion of mass destruction weapons,” yet his country 
devotes a larger part of its national energies to the 
arms race than perhaps any other country in the 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 13, 1958, p. 71. 
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world and now says it will boycott the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission. 

He claims that the Soviet Union has “no classes 
or groups interested in seizing foreign territory,” 
and he insists that “nobody can or should seek to 
demand privileges for himself in relations with 
any state to the detriment of the interests of the 
other countries.” Yet, Mr. Chairman, the Soviet 
Union, since 1939, has included within its own 
borders 264,000 square miles inhabited by over 
24 million people, including the entire nations of 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, and has acquired 
for itself the “privilege” of governing the affairs 
of other sovereign countries in a very large part 
of Eastern Europe. He complains of plans “to 
restore the colonial regime in free countries,” and 
yet Soviet imperialism has done just this in East- 
ern Europe over the past decade and did it all 
over again in Hungary just a year ago. 

Mr. Kuznetsov complains of “a tendency to solve 
differences . . . by means of force and threat of 
force, and by imposing one’s will on other coun- 
tries,” but what he complains of is just what the 
Soviet Union did in the case of Hungary. And 
as for the threat of force, there are 22 countries, 
my own included, which have been threatened 
during 1957 by the Soviet Union with atomic 
devastation for daring to join together in common 
defense against Soviet pressures. 

Now those are all facts. 

Mr. Kuznetsov insists that “war propaganda” 
must be stopped, but it was the Soviet Union 
which promoted the leading war scare of 1957 
right here in the United Nations when it alleged 
falsely that the United States was masterminding 
an attack on Syria. 

Mr. Kuznetsov urges all states to promise “not 

to attack one another,” but it was the Soviet forces 
which attacked Hungary last year and those 
forces are still in occupation of Hungary to insure 
that that nation shall not enjoy its sovereign 
rights. 
, Mr. Kuznetsov complains of “subversive acts” 
and “interference in internal affairs,’ and yet 
the Soviet Communist Party took the lead 
among Communist parties in Moscow on Novem- 
ber 21, only 3 weeks ago, in issuing a communique 
which gave their agents the task of “overthrowing 
the rule” in non-Soviet countries and told them to 
use both “peaceful” and “nonpeaceful” means. 

Mr. Kuznetsov says the “collision of ideas” is 
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better than that of armies—and I agree—but, 
within the whole area which the Soviet Union 
dominates, no collision of ideas is permitted 
except among a handful of rulers at the top. 


Importance of Establishing Confidence 


I cite these facts not in order to rake up the past 
but because we really would like to know how 
much of the fine words—and they were fine words 
—which we heard last night are really true. How 
much can we believe ? 

Much has already been said in this debate about 
the importance of establishing confidence. In the 
United States we yearn for such confidence. 
Much has been said also in this debate about de- 
fensive alliances, but we cannot lose sight of the 
fact that those alliances were called into being by 
actions of the Soviet Union which inspired the 
very opposite of trust. 

In this connection I would like to recall what the 
representative of Burma [U Thant] said in his 
speech last night, with a great deal of which we 
can agree. He said that mistrust begets mistrust 
and that steps must be taken to eliminate fear. 
That is certainly true, but the key to this lies in 
actions, not in words. We would be delighted to’ 
be able to believe that one speech here at the United 
Nations, delivered by coincidence on the eve of the 
NATO meetings, means that the trend which has 
been building up for 40 years has been suddenly 
reversed. We would like to think that. None 
would be happier than the people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to see this Soviet 
speech followed by a real change in Soviet be- 
havior. That would just suit us right down to 
the ground. 

But, of course, we want to be shown, and so does 
the rest of the world. When it comes to such a 
sudden change as this, we are, in the American 
slang phrase, “from Missouri.” 

Mr. Chairman, the United States wants to work 
with the Soviet Union for peace. In spite of our 
memories, so many of them recent, we continue 
to try. Yet we cannot pretend that what did 
happen did not happen. If we indulged in this 
pretense, we would but be building a house of 
cards because we would be ignoring the principles 
of justice. 

We must, therefore, consider how the Soviet 
Union has actually in fact interpreted “peaceful 
coexistence” in the past and see whether there is 
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any outlook—not for a change in speeches but for 
a true change in conduct. 


History of ‘“‘Peaceful Coexistence” 


I had thought, Mr. Chairman, that the first use 
of the phrase “peaceful coexistence” was by Mr. 
Molotov, when he described the Hitler-Stalin pact 
of 1939, which freed Hitler for his attack on 
Poland and Western Europe as “in accord with 
our principle of peaceful coexistence.” But 
further study showed me that the idea was de- 
veloped long before that by Lenin and Stalin. 

The original doctrine of Karl Marx was that 
the Communist revolution would occur more or less 
simultaneously throughout the world. Lenin, 
who was a more practical politician than Marx, 
revised this doctrine to fit the facts. He said that 
a Communist regime could be established success- 
fully in one country—meaning the Russian Em- 
pire—and that it necessarily would have to “co- 
exist” side-by-side with non-Communist countries 
for a certain ¢ ~iod of time. 

That was an vovious fact, and all that Lenin and 
Stalin did by coining the “coexistence” idea was to 
adapt their world revolutionary program to the 
obvious facts. But this is the crucial point: They 
never renounced—and Mr. Khrushchev certainly 
appears never to have renounced—their basic hos- 
tility to the non-Communist world and their belief 
that the rest of the world should and would be 
brought under Soviet Communist rule. These 
dogmatic Soviet beliefs have been expressed at 
many different times and in many different state- 
ments, and there can be no doubt about their 
authenticity. 

In these statements, three of which I shall now 
quote, it must be borne in mind that the word 
“socialism” is not used in its beneficent sense but 
means a device for domination; and the word 
“capitalism” is not used in its modern competitive 
sense but refers to a bygone era of monopoly. 

Let me give you this illustration. In a speech 
in Moscow in 1920, Lenin said: 

As long as capitalism and socialism exist, we cannot 
live in peace; in the end, one or the other will triumph— 
a funeral dirge will be sung over the Soviet Republic or 
over world capitalism. 

In the same speech Lenin made clear whose funeral 
dirge it would be when he said: 


As soon as we are strong enough to defeat capitalism 
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as a whole, we shall immediately take it by the scruff of 
the neck. 


Stalin, in the same vein, said in 1925: 

A certain temporary equilibrium of forces has been 
established between our country ... and the countries 
of the capitalist world, an equilibrium which has deter- 
mined the present period of “peaceful coexistence.” 
Then Stalin added that this was “a period in 
which the proletariat is mustering its forces .. . 
for future revolutionary actions.” 

Thus, you see, Mr. Chairman, even in that early 
period, a generation ago, the idea of “peaceful co- 
existence” was presented as a phase in the Com- 
munist revolutionary struggle to conquer the 
world. 

Even today the phrase “peaceful coexistence,” 
in the Soviet view, appears to be nothing more 
nor less than a phase in the Soviet Communist 
struggle for world conquest. And my authority 
for that statement is Mr. Khrushchev himself. 
Only 2 months ago, in his interview with Mr. 
James Reston of the New York 7Zimes, Mr. 
Khrushchev said: 

We are convinced that, in the present competition of 
socialism and capitalism, victory will be on the side of 
socialism, while capitalism will inevitably vanish from 
the historical arena. 


Meaning of ‘‘Socialism’’ and ‘‘Capitalism”’ 

Now, it may well be asked what sort of philos- 
ophy this is which insists on world conquest as an 
article of faith. Perhaps one answer to the ques- 
tion is found in examining the meaning of the 
terms “socialism” and “capitalism” as used by 
Soviet speakers, including Mr. Kuznetsov last 
night. 

I really think it might be illuminating if we 
just took one or two minutes to try to define our 
terms because we use these words here so often. 

The system of life in the Soviet Union is, as I 
understand it, called in the Russian language 
sotsializm, by those who manage it. But I very 
much doubt whether the Russian word so¢sializm 
is correctly translated into English by using the 
word “socialism.” I feel sure that in French it 
should not be translated as socialisme. Unhappily 
for me, I am not proficient in Spanish, much as 
I would like to be, but I would be surprised if 
sotsializm were correctly translated into Spanish 
by the word socialismo. If sotsializm in Russian 
means national socialism as practiced in Germany 
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in the late thirties and early forties, in which the 
economic resources of the country are brought 
under the control of a ruling group for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing total domination of the coun- 
try, then of course all who prize human dignity 
must reject it. 

We remember in this connection what the great 
French intellectual, Albert Camus, who recently 
won the Nobel prize for literature, said recently in 
a statement which voiced the views of so many 
students, intellectuals, workers, and former Com- 
munists. He said: 

The Hungarian revolt blew to bits the biggest lie of 
the century: a lie that tried to pass off a regime of police 
tyranny as a proletarian revolution. I do not believe there 
can be any arrangement... with a regime of terror 
which has as much right to call itself socialism as the 
bangmen of the Inquisition had to call themselves 
Christians. 

However, if by the word sotsializm is meant 
“social consciousness” and “social welfare,” if it 
means that those things are done by governments 
which the citizens cannot do, or cannot do as well 
by themselves, if it means a well-run program to 
increase the living standards of the masses of the 
people and to increase the share which they get 
out of the total effort of the community, then that, 
of course, is what America stands for, believes in, 
and has put into practice—as have many of the 
other non-Soviet countries of the world, which I 
see around me represented here in this room. 

If by “capitalism” is meant the old-fashioned 
monopoly capitalism for a few, which began to dis- 
appear in the United States in 1905, when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt set about busting the trusts, then 
we are against that and we have laws against that 
which our Attorney General vigorously enforces. 
And you read about it frequently in the press. 
We have compulsory competition in America, 
which I think is to be contrasted with the state 
monopolies of the Soviet Union. 

But if by the word “capitalism” is meant modern 
competitive capitalism under vigilant government 
regulations with profits for huge masses of people, 
then we say that is one of the best systems for 
rapidly spreading and increasing the material 
well-being of people which the world has ever seen. 

Surely such a free and successful system does 
not deserve to be attacked. Indeed, many might 
say that it should be more widely emulated. 
Many might even suggest that, if the Soviet Union 
were to adopt such a free system, the living stand- 
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ards of its people would rise and would stand on a 
par with its scientific achievements for which it is 
receiving such well-deserved congratulations. 

Now, the United States does not offer these facts 
in any mood of national vanity. The system of 
modern capitalism, regulated by government and 
depending for its success on efficient production, 
high wages, and expanding markets, is working not 
only for our people but also for the peoples of 
many other countries. 

But what has Mr. Khrushchev to say about this 
modern, competitive, regulated capitalism with 
large profits for the majority of the people? 
Either he does not understand it, or, if he does, 
he cannot admit it because to do so would shatter 
the 40-year-old mythology on which Soviet propa- 
ganda is based. He can think whatever he wants 
to about capitalism, but here is the point: He 
does not hesitate to demand that capitalism be de- 
stroyed—and look at that in human terms—that 
the system whereby uncounted millions of people 
in this world earn their living, bring up their 
children, and provide for their old age, be 
destroyed. 

I just ask you all this question: 
peaceful coexistence is that? 


What kind of 


“Peaceful Coexistence’’ and Free Elections 


Now, let us consider “peaceful coexistence” in 
connection with free elections. It is somewhat of 
an irony that Soviet communism, which permits 
no free elections in its own empire, claims for its 
agents the right to compete in free elections wher- 
ever they take place—all in the name of “peaceful 
coexistence” ! 

In September I listened, as we all did, with great 
attention to the speech in the general debate by the 
distinguished representative of India, Mr. Krishna 
Menon. He had something to say about free elec- 
tions in India which is worth quoting here: 

A few months ago [he said] 121 million people reg- 
istered their opinion as to who should constitute the Par- 
liament of India. On our electoral rolls today are 
193,429,004 people. That number is larger than the popu- 
lation of the United States. 

We take legitimate pride in the fact that this demo- 
cratic exercise has proceeded peacefully. Whether our 
political parties be of one type or another, whether they be 
Liberal, Constitutional, Congress, Communist, Socialist or 
all the other things there are—and we have 14 parties in 
opposition to the Government, and what opposition !—not 
one of them has complained about stifling of opinion or 
rigging of elections. 
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Now, by contrast, let us look in the area con- 
trolled by the Soviet Union for the facts about free 
elections in that area. In 1945 at the Potsdam 
conference, during a discussion of free elections in 
the Balkan States which had been liberated from 
Hitler, Stalin said: 

Any freely elected government in these countries will be 
an anti-Soviet government and we cannot allow that. 

Stalin’s candor on that occasion was matched a 
year ago by the ineffable Janos Kadar of Hungary, 
who really let the cat out of the bag when he said 
to a visiting delegation on November 15, 1956: 

The workers’ power can be destroyed not only by 
bullets but also by ballots. We must reckon with the fact 
that we might be thoroughly beaten at the elections. 

To that I must add that the elections which Mr. 
Kadar feared, but which he nevertheless promised 
to hold, have never taken place. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to the whole non-Soviet 
world this is an attitude which would be humorous 
and ridiculous if its consequences were not so 
tragic. Because you might lose the election, you 
suppress it. But the free man asks: “If you are 
doing all these fine things for the people which you 
say you are doing, why do you not trust them to 
endorse you?” 


A True Peace 


So now I come to my conclusion. 

Mr. Chairman, the nations of the world must 
show some purpose to live together in peace. A 
while one side prepares to bury 
the other is not the answer. We need peaceful 
behavior; we need a true peace. “Peace” is the 
word. And there is no use in trying to get around 
it with artful phrases. 

We here at the United Nations are a center, in 
the charter’s own words, “for harmonizing the 
actions of nations.” We have often fallen far 
short of our goal, but that is no reason to despair. 

Just as, 12 years ago, the founding of the United 
Nations expressed the hopes of men and women 
throughout the world, so today we have the duty 
to express those hopes again and to show that we 
intend to be faithful to them. 

The resolution offered by India, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia is such an expression. As I said at 
the outset, it is a serious resolution, without trick 
phrases. It isa worthy vehicle for our hopes. We 
should adopt it. Not only should we adopt it, but 
we should do so unanimously and with sincerity, 


, 


mere “coexistence’ 
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and then, Mr. Chairman, we should all set about 
varrying it out.’ 


Christopher H. Phillips Named 
U.S. Representative to ECOSOC 


The White House announced on December 24 
the recess appointment by the President of Chris- 
topher H. Phillips to be Representative of the 
United States on the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, vice Neil H. Jacoby, 
resigned. 


President Appoints Milo Moore 
to International Salmon Commission 


The White House announced on December 23 
that President Eisenhower had appointed Milo 
Moore to be a member, on the part of the United 
States, of the International Pacific Salmon Fish- 
eries Commission, vice Robert J. Schoettler, 
resigned. 


Recess Appointments 


The President on December 23 appointed Robert Mc- 
Clintock to be Ambassador to the Republic of Lebanon, 
vice Donald R. Heath, reassigned. (For biographie de- 
tails, see press release 678 dated December 23.) 

The President on December 24 appointed Charles W. 
Yost to be Ambassador to the Republic of Syria, vice 
James S. Moose, Jr. (For biographie details, see press 
release 679 dated December 26.) 


Designations 


Alfred Puhan as Deputy Director, Office of Inter- 
national Administration, effective December 1. 

LaRue R. Lutkins as Deputy Director, Office of Chinese 
Affairs, effective December 16. 


*On Dec. 14 the three-power draft resolution calling 
upon all states “to make every effort to strengthen 
international peace, and to develop friendly and coopera- 
tive relations and settle disputes by peaceful means” was 
adopted in Committee I by a vote of 75 to 0 with 1 absten- 
tion (China) and in plenary session by a vote of 77-0-1. 
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of State’s most recent Background publication. 
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